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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
THE ROYAL ETCHINGS. 

A Statement of Facts relative to the Origin, Object, 
and Progress of the Proceedings in Chancery insti- 
tuted by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, dc. By 
Jasper Tomsett Judge. Pp. 74. Strange. 

Berne obliged by its contents to take a personal as 

well as public notice of this pamphlet, we shall, never- 


‘theless, divest ourselves, we believe entirely, of every 


private feeling, and speak of it exactly as its merits 
and defects demand from truth and justice. Some of 
our explanations will throw an additional light on the 
parts of the question with which we had any concern, 
and show that if the writer has misinterpreted—we 
will not say misrepresented—the other portions of his 
case in a similar manner, his statements and argu- 
ments are not deserving of much credit or confidence. 

To understand the matter clearly, we must under- 
stand the relative position of the parties when this 
business exploded. According to his own account, 
Mr. Judge, in the shape of a newspaper reporter, 
furnished intelligence of what occurred in the palace 
at Windsor to several daily and weekly London and 
provincial journals. At times he was admitted and 
authorised, at other times he was treated as an in- 
truder and spy,— 

“ Spurned as a beggar, dreaded as a spy.” 

He professed and professes ultra-toryism, and ex- 
cessive loyalty and attachment to the throne; in proof 
of which he suited his communications to the prin- 
ciples of the Papers with which he corresponded, 
from tlre highest conservatism to the lowest radicalism ; 
and he published several works exposing the misdo- 
ings of the Court, of which Mr. Strange, well known 
for his democratic press, was the publisher. For this 
he says he was in vain attempted to be bribed, and 
Was persecuted by the whigs; but, alas! he was also 
cajoled and rejected by the tories, as each obtained 
ascendancy in the political balance. In short, he was 
avery ill-used man, and indulged in a spirit likely 
enough to render him reckless what he did “ to spite 
the world.” Whoever had the control of the royal 
establishments, Mr. Judge was a thorn in their sides; 
and now that his means of annoyance have been 
superseded at Windsor, he has entered upon the line 
oflecturer on Finance Reform, and begun at Liverpool, 
the seat of the extreme agitation for that object, his 
career of regal and palatial exposures, in order to 
demonstrate, we presume, that his previous loyalty 
was not feigned, and that his patriotism consisted 
with an earnest desire to contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of his adored Queen and her illustrious 
Consort! 

“Tis true you'd a right to dissemble your love; 

: But why did you kick me down stairs ?” 
might be appealed to him; but in sooth he had and 
has no love to dissemble. The penny-a-lining was 
the moving principle, and we are rather inclined to 
think that so far from being of Peter Pindar’s razor- 
seller’s caste, he was rather more gratified if his goods 
a as well as sold. So much for the status quo ante 

ellum, and we come to the battle of the Royal 
Etchings, ‘ 
oun Judge charges Prince Albert's affidavit of 20th 
bs t, 1848, with being, through error, equivalent 
affidany (p. 12), where it is contrasted with the 
Windoe of Mr. Brown, a copperplate printer in 
twistin - Upon this he comments again and again, 
Albert . i into every form, and contending that Prince 
wus dene ee in believing that the etchings. 
anit oa y in the privacy of her Majesty's apart- 
ane nd locked up there; whereas many of them 
executed at the press of Mr. Brown, and copies 
186.) 





stolen thence by his pressman, Middleton, from whom 
he (Judge) purchased them for 5/. He also darkly 
hints that Brown himself was perjured, in swearing 
that he took care of every piece of paper he entrusted 
to Middleton for his manipulation being faithfully 
returned ; for he says,— 

“With reference to the fact (?) that ‘no perfect 
impression was retained by me (Mr. Brown) or with 
my (Mr. Brown’s) knowledge, he might appeal to 
the Hon. Colonel Phipps, Prince Albert’s Private 
Secretary, or to Her Majesty's Privy Purse. Those 
parties know more, perhaps, of this part of the affair, 
than Mr. Brown would like now to state.” 

And afterwards adds,— 

“T was perfectly aware of ‘the connexion which 
was subsisting between Middleton and Brown;’ and 
I was equally aware that, while Middleton retained 
for himself only one waste and spoiled impression 
from each plate, he (Middleton) had printed off jor 
his Master, and by his Master's orders, from three to 
four times that number.” 

And, before coming to ourselves, we may as well 
mention, that Mr. Judge has so unhappy a knack for 
falling out with everybody, and imputing improper 
acts to them, that he actually falls foul of the lawyers 
who conducted the defence, and abuses Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Warren, and Mr. J. S. Smith (not the solicitor 
who managed the case so ably and energetically) for 
the parts they played in the legal proceedings. 

With yegard to the Literary Gazette, and its share 
in the publicity of the transaction, he is still more 
wrothful. He thus opens his battery :— 

“Mr. Jerdan, the Kditor of the Literary Gazette, 
who appears to have had every facility afforded to 
him for obtaining information from the office of Prince 
Albert’s Solicitor (Mr. White), came forth—of course 
instructed by some one—week after week, with a series 
of most rabid articles against me and Mr, Strange. He 
obtained certain information contained in confidential 
letters which were passing (during @ negotiation 
which had been opened) between Prince Albert’s and 
Mr. Strange’s solicitors, and published it, in utter 
breach of all professional confidence, in the columns 
of the Literary Gazette. As this information could 
only have been procured from the legal advisers of 
the Prince Consort, (for Mr. Jerdan, although he had 
made an affidavit for Prince Albert against Mr. 
Strange, had the modesty afterwards to apply to Mr. 
Smith, the Solicitor of Mr. Strange, for information, 
which was very properly refused)—and as Mr. Jerdan 
evidently was in the confidence of Mr. Strange’s 
Royal opponents, anything he may have written and 
published on the subject is of importance, as showing 
the colouring which was considered desirous should 
be given to the whole affair, and especially to the 
conduct of Mr. Strange and myself. Accordingly, on 
the 28th of October, he headed an article, ‘ Depreda- 
tions at the Royal Palace,’ and indecently attacked 
Mr. Strange, whom he accused of being ‘a very 
Radical, if not Red Republican’ bookseller !” 

In this statement there are nothing but false asser- 
tions. Mr. Jerdan had (1.) no facility afforded to him 
for obtaining information from the office of Prince 
Albert’s solicitor, Mr. White. 2. He was not in- 
structed by any one. 3. He wrote no rabid articles 
against Mr. Judge or Mr. Strange, (see note at the 
end.) 4. Not being specific, he can only deny the 
charge of obtaining and publishing information con- 
tained in confidential letters, never having seen any 
such letters. 5. His affidavit was not against Mr. 
Strange, but the simple account of a matter which he 
was called upon oath to explain. 6, He was not in 
the slightest degree “in the confidence of Mr. 
Strange’s royal opponents.” 7. His “ colouring” did 





not proceed in the most remote tint from them, but 
was merely his own view of the affair as it had been 
brought into light, and could not therefore be what 
they were “desirous should be given;” but, finally, 
he pleads guilty to the truth of the libel, of having 
thought and said that Mr. Strange was “a very 
radical, if not Red Republican bookseller.” Now, 
here are seven direct falsehoods, or false inferences, 
for one little grain of truth ; and it is but fair to pre- 
sume that a similar proportion may run through the 
rest of Mr. Judge’s pamphlet, of which we cannot 
speak from our own knowledge. The writer goes on : 

“The following week, retaining the same heading, 
he commenced an article thus :—‘ This singular affair, 
the particulars of which we communicated to the 
public on Saturday last, has since become matter of 
general notoriety through the reports of the legal 
proceedings, instituted by Prince Albert on behalf of 
Her Majesty and himself, to restrain Mr. Strange 
from publishing the etchings, abstracted surrepti- 
tiously from private apartments in Windsor Castle, 
AS SWORN TO IN HIS RoyaL H1GHNESS'S AFFIDAVIT.’ 
To prove the intimate nature of the connexion between 
Mr. Jerdan and Prince Al‘ ert’s Solicitor (Mr. White), 
I need only make the following extract from the same 
article, in which it is stated that, according to Prince 
Albert's affidavit, a derredation had been committed 
at Windsor Castle :--‘We may state, (says Mr, 
Jerdan, ) ‘that on the part of Mr. Strange, the defendant, 
a letter has been addressed to Her Majesty’s private 
solicitor, &c. * * * * How it will 
be received we cannot tell, for the letter, dated on the 
Ist, had received no answer when the Literary Gazetle 
had put to press.’ [Is this professional etiquette ? 
Is it considered delicate, and proper, and honest 
(professionally honest), to furnish information, of a 
private and confidential nature, while a negotiation 
is pending, to the Editor of a public newspaper? Is 
this the way a Royal Solicitor transacts business for 
Royal Clients ?}” 

To this we reply, and are ready to do so on oath, 
as we are also ready, on the same grave obligation, to 
vouch for every particular we give in this paper, that 
neither Mr. White, nor any person in or connected 
with his office, had more to do with this intelligence 
than the Man in the Moon. But Mr. Judge adds— 

“ ¢ We are aware also,’ continues Mr. Jerdan, ‘ that 
Her Majesty’s legal advisers and agents have been 
zealously employed, up to the last moment, in collect- 
ing evidence to trace the affair thoroughly throughout 
all its windings. That they have obtained a farther clue 
is also within our knowledge.’ So much for the private 
and confidential information published to the world 
in the Literary Gazette of Nov. 4. In an article 
respecting the Royal Etchings (still with the heading 
‘Depredations at Windsor Castle’) which appeared 
in the Literary Gazette of the following week, Mr. 
Jerdan sorely complains of some of its exclusive 
information having found its way into the columns 
of its daily contemporaries without ‘ acknowledgment. 
—‘Our information, says the lachrymose Editor, 
‘from the first to the last, respecting this affair, has 
been peculiar to ourselves ; and it is rather hard,’ 
piteously sobs out Mr. Jerdan, ‘to have so much 
curious and interesting matter pirated without the 
slightest acknowledgment.’ It was hard—very hard ; 
but it was harder still for me and Mr. Strange to have 
been held up, by this ill-used gentleman, week after 
week, as the guilty parties—the thieves—who had 
stolen, ‘as sworn to in Prince Albert's affidavit,’ 
property from Windsor Castle, which was never in 
Windsor Castle at all!” 

Not to fatigue our readers or the public with details, 
we shall only observe generally upon the last quote- 
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tion, that we were fuvoured with neither private nor 
confidential information on these subjects. Mr. 
Judge is too clever a man not to be aware, that where 
a considerable amount of intelligence is possessed, 
the possessor is in a pretty sure condition to acquire 
@ great deal more. And so it happened here. The 
Editor of the Literary Gazette, living long and much 
in the world, had personal intimacies with perhaps 
thrée-fourths of the parties, officially, professionally, 
or otherwise, concerned in this inquiry and prosecu- 
tion. Early aware of the latter, from a merely acci- 
dental conversation which transpired, on the curious 
circumstance of Prince Albert's being sworn at Wind- 
sor Castle, the rest followed, for we knew where to 
seek, and from many quarters we found that which 
we, candidly and fairly, without an atom of partizan- 
ship, laid before the public. The matter excited great 
interest, and it was our business and duty to act as 
we did; and as for sobbing piteously over the piracies 
committed on the Literary Gazette in this instance, 
we can assure Mr. Judge that he is as much in error 
in that as in other things, for we are so accustomed 
to be pillaged in this manner, that we should do nothing 
else but sob from Saturday afternoon, when it is 
begun, to the next Saturday morning in every week, 
if it had this effect upon our too sensitive nerves. We 
are not of the Heraclitus class he imagines. It was 
from comparatively not a few sources, and by diligent 
endeavours, that we were enabled to gratify our 
readers; and as we never copy a line ourselves with- 
out acknowledging the original, so do we consider it 
to be a shabby and unprincipled act in any journal, 
to copy and put forward as its own, that which has 
cost a contemporary troubl: and expense to obtain. 
But enough of this. Mr. Judge proceeds :— 

“One more remark, and I have done with Mr. 
Jerdan, and his ‘ private and cc nfidential information.’ 
Mr. Russell (the leading Counsel for Mr. Strange), 
in the Court of Chancery, on Tuesday, Jan. 30, in 
moving for the dissolution of the injunction against 
Mr. Strange, in respect to the publication of the 
Catalogue, observed, in the course of his reply (I 
quote from the Morning Herald of Jan. 31), that 
‘much had been said of the great desire to prevent 
the question from being discussed, and of the 
reluctance of the Royal plaintiff to come into Court ; 
but if that was so, he begged to ask through whose 
instrumentality had the whole of the pleadings and 
affidavits’ (published in the Literary Gazette) ‘found 
their way into the newspapers ?’ 

“ The Solicitor-General remarked ‘that no part of 
the Catalogue had ever been in the papers.’ 

“The Solicitor-General might not have seen the 
Catalogue itself copied into the papers; but the 
Number, Title, and Date of every one of the Etchings 
appeared originally in the Literary Gazette, and 
thence copied into every London and Provincial 
Newspaper throughout the United Kingdom. Surely 
this could not have escaped the Solicitor-General, 
unless he be troubled with great ‘ ocular dimness,’ or 
with an exceedingly short memory. } 

“ Mr. James, in reply to Mr. Russell’s observation, 
most unequivocally ‘charged the Defendant with 
being cognizant of that publication. The pleadings 
had got it into the newspapers (continued this 
Ufiscrupnlous advocate) without any knowledge of 
the plaintiff's solicitor, and without his assent.’ 

“(This is Mr. James’s assertion; the truth being, 
that Mr. Jerdan must have obtained his information 
from the office of Mr. White, and from the office of 
Prince Albert’s solicitor only.] 

“ Mr. Russell, in reply to the astounding untruth 
uttered by Mr. James, ‘denied that it was the act of 
his client.’ 

“ That the ‘ shoe pinched’ there is very little doubt ; 
but it was rather ‘too bad’ for Mr. James (he could 
not have been, surely, so instructed in his brief) to 
take it off from Mr. White’s foot, and clap it, so 
unceremoniously, upon Mr. Strange’s !” 

Undoubtedly, all the Counsel were wrong; and as 

egel forms are seldom productive of the whole truth, 
ing but the truth, nor even of the truth at all, 
May os well state the fact, that neither Mr. Strange 





Mr. White had any more to do with our posses- 


sion of the Catalogue, than they had with the sur- 
render of Rome to General Oudinot. And it is a 
strong proof of our utter disconnexion with the royal 
sidé and the Quéen’s private solicitor, that the publica- 
tion of this Catalogue in our pages gave much 
offence to them, as in reality doing that which they 
were restraining Mr. Judge and Mr. Strange from 
doing.* And this obvious result is perceived by the 
writer, who, speaking of it, contradicts all his allega- 
tions about the collusicn between his adversaries and 
the Literary Gazette, for he says :— 

* One simple letter to me from Mr. White would 
have saved her Majesty and Prince Albert from ail 
the annoyances to which they must have been sub- 
jected, arising from the publicity which has been 
given to these proceedings (especially from the con- 
tents of a great part of the Catalogue being first pub- 
lished, by some extraordinary means, in the Literary 
Gazette, and afterwards in every other paper through- 
out the United Kingdom)—it would also have saved 
me from the infliction of law expenses and costs, 
which may cause the irrevocable ruin of me and mine.” 

We should ask pardon for occupying the public 
with so much of self, but as the points bear directly 
and strongly upon the general question, we are 
sure it,will be felt that egotism has nothing to do 
with it. 

At page 29, Mr. Judge observes, with a sort of 
side-wind desire to insinuate that attempts were 
made to entrap Mr. Strange into a sale of the 
Catalogue (as if this were of consequence, seeing that 
its transmission to Windsor was sufficient legal proof 
of publication), “‘ Mr. White (her Majesty’s solicitor) 


first applied in Paternoster-row, but not one was to 


be had. Mr. Jerdan (the Editor of the Literary 
Gazette, who made an affidavit in support of the 
Amended ‘Information’ and ‘ Bill’) neat applied 
at Mr. Strange’s for a copy, but with no better 
success.” 

Our trap was a piece of chance and great sim- 
plicity, and therefore we did not regret having caught 
nothing by it. Having seen the intended exhibition 
and publication mentioned in an American journal 
(copied, if we recollect, from a notice in a Bucking- 
hamshire newspaper), we, like everybody else, felt 
curious to see the whole of the royal etchings, of which 
we had seen a few specimens in private hands before. 
We knew of no objection or impediment to this, and 
speaking of it to our friends, Messrs. Longmans, in 
Paternoster Row, the remark was made, “ Why don’t 
you go over the way and ask Mr. Strange? Surely 
you know him well enough as a publisher, to call on 
him and tell him your wish!” On this hint we 
went, and this is the very head and front of our 
offending, no more. It led to our affidavit, which 
could, to the best of our belief, do no injury to the 
paities accused, nor fortify the cause against them; 
and Mr. Judge’s account of the interview with Mr. 
Strange, Junior, though perverted to answer his own 
purpose, is a tolerably correct statement of what 
passed between that gentleman and Mr. Jerdan. That 
the “ Junior” was not distinctly incorporated in the 
affidavit was an oversight, but not of the slightest 
consequence to the case. With regard to “‘ who could 
have informed Mr. Jerdan that Mr. Strange ‘ had 
announced the publication of a collection of etchings 
by her Majesty?’ Such a publication was never 
announced by Mr. Strange, or any one else. Even 
Messrs. Guanziroli and Co., who made the frames, 
had no more idea of the description of pictures those 
frames were intended for than the man who sweeps 
the crossing at Apsley House!” the inquiry has been 
already answered: we were informed, in public prints, 
and we heard from a friend what took place in formally 
commencing the legal proceedings, when Prince 
Albert signed his affidavit in Windsor Castle. Mat- 
ters of this sort, of which ten people are cognizant, 
will slip out. 

As for spying, or entrapping, or abusing confidence, 





* In fact, the copy was received at the printers’ after the 
editor had left, on Friday afternoon, for an engagement in 
the country; or it might not have been inserted as it was 
by ¥ a _— without further consideration. — 

D. L. G. 
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or lending the Literary Gazette to a partizanship of 
any kind, we set forth a thirty-two years’ character; 
and we will venture to tell our accuser that if he had 
been tempted a hundredfold more than he says lie has 
been, he would not have had to boast resistance ty 
a hundredth part of what this Journal has treate 
with perfect indifference. 

Our whole conduct was comprised in obtaining 
information to lay before the public, by the mos 
direct and honourable means ; in having the gratif. 
cation of procuring it, and perhaps, we may now adi, 
being abused by Mr. Judge. With reference to his 
position at Windsor, and negotiations with Lord Med. 
bourne, Mr. Anson, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Neville, Lori 
Delawarr, and Sir Robert Peel, we shall have nothing 
todo. He seems to have been very obnoxious tp 
the court and what is called the government, so thi 
his sending the Catalogue to the Queen and Pring 
might most naturally be construed into a threat, m 
insult, or an attempt to extort money. We sayit 
might naturally be so construed by the Royal Per. 
sonages and their advisers; not that it was so, fo 
we cannot tell the motives. That the pretence wu 
not adequately founded, we can more readily see, for 
though Judge and Strange (besides the long ston 
about Brown and Middleton, &c.) endeavour to jus 
tify their acts by a precedent of two etchings having 
been exhibited by Mr. Rait in Glasgow, it is obviow 
that the argument is not worth a farthing. Speci- 
mens which her Majesty or the Prince had preseniel 
to individuals might, and could not but be show 
with pride and satisfaction. They were proofs d 
condescension and kindness, which there could be m 
dislike to having seen. But there is a mighty dif 
ference between this and the pirating of all sorts of 
productions—no matter in what imperfect condition, 
and confessed to be “ spoiled impressions,” surrepti- 
tiously taken off on any rag of card or paper by the 
thief Middleton; if none of them were gotten by 
other equally disreputable means, which seems doubt- 
ful, as Brown’s numbers do not reach, by a scort, 
those in the Catalogue. 

On the whole, we cannot think that Mr. Judge his 
mended his Etching case by this publication; buts 
an appeal, ad misericordiam, by the father of 4 
family, and a man, whatever may have been lis 
offences in his Windsor occupations, who does appest 
to have been treated as if they were of the worst aul 
most offensive description, we could wish that the 
way were patent to him to redeem himself, and those 
dependant on him, from the distress into which they 
have fallen. Yea, we could even desire that he might 
make a good income out of the lectures on Finance 
Reform, and the reduction of Court as well as other 
Expenditure. That we could entertain no hostility 
towards him or Mr. Strange, the note appended om 
their publications* (as intimated above) will suffi 
to show. They have been punished, as the boxers 
express it, by having their heads pnmmelled “ in Chat- 
cery.” Poor unfortunate souls! we can forgive theit 
past “red republicanism” and “ excessive loyalty, 
and even look with extenuating eyes on their comilg 
revenge, to be manifested in cutting down the Civil 
List, so as to make it more agreeable to the Quetl, 
to whom they are so affectionately devoted !! 





* Mr. Judge quotes the opinions of the Press (a5 the muds 


abused custom now is, where, by withholding and garbling , 
Press may be made to panegyrize anything) in favour © F 
ublications, and among the rest the annexed three frome 

iterary Gaxette, on, 1. The Sketches of her Majesty’ it 
hold ; -2. The Royal Correspondence of the Queen and 
Louis Philippe ; and 3. Court Jobbery :— systice, 

1. “ There are blots hit, which, in prudence and J re 
ought to be removed. When so many of the working tf 
in the labour-hive are suffering from want, there xe.” 
be no room for drones to consume the honey they ™ one 

2. “ We heartily rejoice in this publication ; for it “4 ~ 
a painful stain from lofty public character and peer ot a 
ture. * * * It is quite certain, from the con rivate 
letters extracted by his enemies from the King a 
portfolios, that we must exonerate the unfortunate oye] 
and M. Guizot from the guilt of having wilfully dece!v 
played false to our Queen and the British nation. ros; bah 

3. “ The ‘ Black Book’ runs foul of some sinecu on ool 
after all, their amount, in the sense of public burth le 
taxation, is paltry. Still, we repeat, the duty of re ran De 
ment is due to the spirit of the age, wherever abuse 
pointed out.” 
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NOVUM ORGANUM. 


National Evils and Practical Remedies. With the 
Plan of a Model Town, By James 8S. Bucking- 
ham. 8vo. Jackson. 

Mr. BucxineHam has led a very busy and active 

life, seen much, thought much, lectured much, written 

much, published much. Like all men, he has bis 
failings and foibles; but he is not an ordinary man, 
and therefore we are disposed to treat with due con- 
sideration aught that emanates from his prolific brain. 
The chief novelty in the present instance is the 
attempt to improve upon the Harmony of our old en- 
thusiastic friend, Robert Owen, and show an Organiz- 
ation of society which shall free us from the ills that 
flesh is heir to. Philosophers have gravely, and 
satirically, and humorously invented and exhibited plans 
ofasimilar kind, and Utopia, Oceana, El Dorado, and 

Laputa are but specimens of what imaginative and 

speculative minds can produce in this way. Mr. 

Buckingham displays an earnestness worthy of Plato, 

Sir Thomas More, Harrington, Dean Swift, or Robert 

Owen, and goes more into details than any of his precur- 

sors. His panacew are Association and Education ; 

and though many of the principles of communism and 
socialism are embraced in his scheme, he repudiates 
the extremes of these pseudo-social revolutions. To 
entitle himself to a hearing on his Model-Town pro- 
position, he sets forth the part he has taken in sug- 
gesting a number of projects which were scoffed at as 
visionary or dangerous when first brought forward, 
but which have since been adopted by the world. 

“Among these we find the abolition of slavery, the 

overland route to India, the proscription of Suttee, the 

doing away with quarantine, the suppression of 
duelling, temperance* reform, prison discipline amend- 
ment, free trade, and arbitration instead of war, in the 

progress of all of which Mr. Buckingham claims a 

prominent share. Then comes he to his new grand 

remedial measure, only desiring the establishment of 
the following changes :— 

“ Let instruction take the place of ignorance, by a 
system of universal education and moral training: 
and crime will be abated, sickness lessened, capacity 
improved, and all the great duties of life be better 
performed, 

“Let all intoxicating drinks be abandoned, as 
inflaming the body, exciting and distracting the mind 
—strengthening the passions, obscuring the reason, 
and destroying that beautiful harmony of proportions 
which God, in his wisdom and benevolence, has given 
to man in that calm and unruffied possession and 
wise direction of all his senses, which temperance 
alone can give. 

“Let national prejudices be abated, by increased 
facilities of intercourse between all nations, by re- 
moving the barriers of passports, custom-houses, and 
quarantines ; and, above all, by the adoption of the 
French language, to be taught, in addition to the 
maternal tongue, in every school in every civilized 
nation: so that the universal brotherhood of all the 
scattered sons of Adam, now more completely divided 
by their languages than by their mountains, rivers, 
or seas, may be hastened: when, by one common 
tongue they may be as much assimilated in speech, 
Sentiment, and feeling, as they are in their internal 
structure, and anatomical resemblances, 

“Let every obstacle and hinderance in the way of 
the most perfect freedom of trade be everywhere 
Temoved: and, as water finds its own level only 
when all artificial barriers and floodgates are cast 
down and destroyed—so commerce will never develop 





* Mr. B. states “ that Oscar, the King of Sweden, accompa- 


nied by his queen, attended 
" » personally, a grand temperance 
——_. held recently in Stockholm, and became himself 
. Te ed with the importance of abolishing intemperance 
nF ~ dominions, that, besides giving in his adhesion, 
ve at of the queen, to the principles and practices of the 
pm prong Societies, he offered full pecuniary compensa- 
ph all distillers of ardent spirits who would cease 
ma facturing aleoholic drinks,—which was accepted by 
y; and employed, at his own cost, four able and zealous 
seeknatian to traverse every portion of his country, and 
cen 4 Ad all, the royal example and royal wishes, as well 
the xhibit to all the poor the evils of an intemperate, and 
communite & temperate life, both to individuals and the 





its almost boundless resources, or give to every 
nation the full benefit of all its riches, by their 
judicious distribution over every clime, till the inter- 
course between all countries is as free as the winds 
that waft their fleets across the ocean, and as 
exempt from all restraint as the waves that wash 
their shores, 

“Let war be classed in its proper place with all 
the other scourges of the earth—plague, pestilence, 
and famine; against any recurrence of which, it is 
our interest as well as our duty to provide. The 
money saved by every disbanded regiment will build 
and endow schools for the education and moral 
training of ten thousand youths—the money saved 
by every ship of war paid off will erect and endow 
asylums for ten thousand of the aged and infirm. 
The dismantling of every fortress and garrison would 
furnish a magnificent Public Library in every town; 
and the cost of all the gaudy trappings of naval and 
military uniforms, then no more required, would feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked at the same time ; 
while all the changes contemplated would furnish 
new employments for those discharged from the old 
ones, with this material difference, that they would be 
converted into instruments of good, instead of evil— 
into the builders of edifices instead of their demolishers 
—into instructors of men instead of imprisoning, 
flogging, and hanging them—into trainers of com- 
panies, so as to make them good citizens, instead of 
shooting and stabbing them, to cover a battle-field 
with their dead bodies, and feed the kites and the 
vultures on their unburied corpses—into benefactors 
and friends, instead of oppressors and enemies ;— 
till, in the language of the sacred Scriptures, ‘ men 
shall beat their swords into plough-shares, and. their 
spears into pruning-hooks; and every man shall sit 
under his own vine and under his own fig-tree, with 
none to make him afraid, and the nations of the earth 
shall learn War no more.’ 

“* Let some careful but fair experiment be actually 
tried, under the most impartial administration, of 
the system of co-operation in labouring communities 
at home, and of colonization in its most efficient 
form, for those who are willing to people our posses- 
sions abroad; and these not on a niggard or stinted 
scale, but with such ample funds furnished by the 
State, as shall secure them, at all events, from failure 
for want of that necessary element of success. 

“ Let institutions of benevolence be multiplied with 
‘“o sparing hand. The sick and infirm, the infant, 
vhe ‘idiot, and the maniac, the deaf, the blind, the 
aged, and the helpless in every form, have a right, 
not to our pinching pittance, most mockingly called 
relief, but to a perfect sufficiency of food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, and the physical comforts of life; and 
there is wealth enough and to spare for all this and 
more, if set about in aright Christian spirit, willingly 
parting with some of our superfluities, if necessary, 
to increase their comforts: for what is charity if it 
be not the readiness to give up some of our own 
enjoyments to add to the stock of others? Letslavery 
be abolished throughout the earth, whether of body 
or of mind, and the dignity of human nature maintained 
by elevating men everywhere above the brute. 

“Let every institution, law, or custom, in which 
the interests and duties of mankind are in opposition 
to each other, be so reformed as to be brought into 
harmony; so that the strongest possible motive may 
be supplied to the performance of what will be at the 
same time most beneficial to the individual holding 
trust or office, or following any profession, and to the 
community whose interests he promotes.” 

Why he prefers the French to be the universal 
language is not explained, except that he approves of 
the decimal division of coins, weights, and measures, 
which seems to be a very insufficient reason for 
adopting a very insufficient language. But Mr. B. 
is apt at overleaping all difficulties. Mounted on 
his hobby, Highflyer, there is no obstacle that can 
impede his winning even the Church and Steeple- 
chase, though there are no steeples visible in the 
bird's-eye view of Victoria Iron Town, where all 
doctors are to be salaried officials paid by the State, 
and having no selfish interests in the continued illness 





of their patients—where the lawyers are to be formed 
into a similar national corps, and administer justice 
without contention or fees—and where the army and 
navy are to have the same pay, rewards, and honours 
in peace as in war, so that they may like the former and 
safety better than the latter and danger, Thus, union 
will supersede rivalry ; and laissez vous faire, instead 
of competition, tend to form an universal Agapemone, 
where men and women may work as moderately, and 
play at hockey as much as they please. "Tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished: to play, to sleep, 
no more; and, whether waking or sleeping, to be dis- 
turbed by no stormy passions, no unpleasant dreams, 
but hold the even tenor of our way in innocency and 
happiness, until old Time shall bring us to an end, 
at somewhere about the patriarchal ages which Enoch 
and Methuselah and their compatriots endured for 
centuries. 

To describe the Model Town and Associated Com- 
munity at intelligible length would far exceed the 
widest margin we could afford, even were we, in re- 
compense, to be installed the Chief of the Place, with 
the “ perfect health of body,” the “ perfect serenity of 
mind,” ‘competency of means,” moderate labour, 
progressive advancement, and the unmixed love and 
esteem which it promises to all its inhabitants. Only 
contrast these blessings with our actual unfortunate 
condition, in the midst and being part of a system 
filled with ambitious and lordly priests, thieves, 
swindlers, housebreakers, seducers, adulterers, and 
murderers ; with profligate and unprincipled gamblers 
in funds and railroads; with fraudulent bankers, 
merchants, and shopkeepers; with cheaters in every 
article of commerce and necessary of life; with 
insurers of worthless ships, to sink with their crews 
and passengers; with dealers in marine stores, alias 
receivers of stolen goods; with rascally gin-distillers 
and more rascally gin-palace dispensers; with un- 
checked procuresses and their victims; with swarms 
of prostitutes; with unblushing liars in the manu- 
facture and sale of every ware, as if they thought 
lying a high commercial virtue,”* and with hosts of 
famishing paupers, the result of oppression, idleness, 
and vice. Surely, any sort of re-organization must 
be better than all this crime and misery! Thereupon 
our author proposes to form a Company, with proper 
guarantees for security, to build “an entirely new 
Town, to combine within itself every advantage of 
beauty, security, healthfulness, and convenience, that 
the latest discoveries in architecture and science can 
confer upon it; and which should, at the same time, 
be peopled by an adequate number of inhabitants, 
with such due proportions between the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes, and between the pos- 
sessors of capital, skill, and labour, as to produce, 
by the new combinations and discipline under which 
its code of rules and regulations might place the 
whole body, the highest degree of abundance in 
every necessary of life, and many luxuries, united 
with the lightest amount of labour and care, and 
the highest degree of health, contentment, morality, 
and enjoyment, yet seen in any existing community, 
established on the principles by which society is now 
generally regulated.” 

We must refer for farther particulars to the Pro- 
spectus, simply noticing that the said Town is to be 
about a mile square, all its inhabitants bona-fide 
shareholders, 10,000, and its landed territory about 
10,000 acres. There are to be no intoxicating liquors, 
no lethal weapons, perfect religious freedom, no illicit 
intercourse of the sexes, a weekly Sabbath, but allow- 
ing innocent recreation, public baths, ditto kitchens, 





* “In the manufactures of the country, all sorts of tricks 
and devices are had recourse to by unprincipled traders, to 
give false glosses and artificial attractions to goods, at the 
cost of their substantial excellence; and many traders and 
dealers, in their advertisements, personal recommendation, 
and employment of agents to get off their wares, seem to 
think that lying is a high commercial virtue—those persons 
making no scruple to tell any number of falsehoods that her f 
serve to enhance the supposed value of the articles in whi 
they deal, and thereby enable them to obtain a higher price 
from the purchaser. Nor is this confined to the lower 
description of traders, for commercial morality is not much 
purer in the very highest.”—A sample of the very free-trade 
for which the author is such a stickler!! 
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ditto nurses for children, arbitration under a written 
‘code, and no legal pr or appeals, medical 
ces and tendence sans fees, commercial education 

r all, regular streets, noble public edifices, con- 
venient and open to every class, smoke consumption, 
.abbatoirs, promenades and parks, and provisions for 
the gradual increase and improvement of these magna 
desiderata. The estimated cost, or capital required, 
is only3,000,0001. sterling for building and 1,000,000/. 
to stock the farms, factories, and workshops, and the 
savings and accumulations are calculated beyond what 
Fancy can readily paint. How intellectual labour, 
science, and the exercise of the fine arts could be ap- 
preciated,whilst in study or operation, and those devoted 
to them provided for and supported, must be somewhat 
of a puzzle, since an individual may be dreaming all 
his life over an impossible attainment, or, on the 
other hand, engaged for many years on a work which, 
without being capable of any demonstration, turns out 
in the end the greatest boon to mankind. The same 
argument applies to the cultivation of literature. Who 
can estimate the value of thought? We can only 
deal with the material. Again, with regard to the 
perpetual accumulation of wealth or capital. In what 
shape is it to be realized? In luxnries, in money, 
or in absolute ease and inaction? When all is ac- 
complished, human exi must b a negation, 
and men and women cease to be mortal creatures, 
having carried “refinement to its greatest extent,” and 
-being satiated with “the noblest architecture, the 
finest sculpture, the most perfect painting, the 
sublimest music, the most elevated oratory, the most 
-exalted poetry,—everything that could expand the 
mind and purify the heart, to make all parties more 
polished and more agreeable, as well as more virtuous 
and more happy.” 

The author’s argument and quotations to prove 
this “stationary goal” ao fair starting post for a 
farther race are quite nugatory: beyond a certain 
point there can be no advance, no progress. Indeed, 
80 many of the employments must cease, that there 
could be little or nothing to do. The Town must 
turn to a big Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. Every 
human being must be content to say, with the late 
Thomas Erskine, ‘I know that I am a little lower 
than the angels.” 

For abstracts and distribution of the population 
in various occaopations, we must mark “ vide 
volume.” ‘The New Forest, on the shores of the 
Solent and Southampton Water, is pointed out as an 
eligible site, and we commend the taste of the 
Selection, though we. fear it will end in Buckingham- 
shire. Whether the Company can be formed, the 
four millions raised, the town built and occupied, 
under the direction, we hope, of Mr. Bucking- 
ham, we cannot pretend to prophesy. There is much 
doubt in all such matters, and we entertain much 
doubt ! 

We have nothing to observe on the extraneous 
essays which occupy about two hundred pages of the 
work, Taxation and financial reform, emigration and 
colonization, more parliamentary reform, and the re- 
generation of Ireland, are all important topics; but 
we have had enough to do with the Model Town, and 
cannot enter upon other matters. Before concluding, 
we must remark that the anthor is frequently guilty 
of looseness or exaggeration in his premisses, such, 
for instance, as asserting that within the last twelve 
years, “new taxes have been proposed, instead of 
old ones being abolished,” (p. 428,) and that the 
assessment for the poor amounts to 12,000,000/. per 
annum. 

There is also a discrepancy we are inclined to 
point out, as we find the contradiction maintained by 
awhole class of writers, and have never seen its 
fallacy exposed. We allude to the attribution of the 
wretchedness of Ireland to the subdivision of culture 
intosomanysmall portions of land,whilst the happiness 
of France is ascribed to precisely the same cause, the 
abolition of the laws of primogeniture, and the conse- 
quent minute possession of the soil which has fallen 
to the lot of every constantly multiplying branch of 
every family. Surely this is the fable of the Satyr 
blowing hot and cold with the same breath, 











LONDON MILK. 


Observations on London Milk, By Il. H. Rugg, 
M.R.C.S. Bailey and Moon. 


Tue Milk of human kindness must, according to Mr. 
Rugg’s disclosures, be of an entirely opposite quality 
to the Milk of London Dairymen! But the latter is 
equally different from the milk of the healthy cow; 
and most unhealthy in its original character and 
poisonous from its adulterations. Since Accum pub- 
lished his Death in the Pot, and Aunt Margery her 
revelations in the Literary Gazette, throughout a 
whole year’s Numbers, there has not been an ex- 
posure coming more home to our tastes and 
stomachs than is exhibited in the via lactea or 
milky way pursued throughout the metropolis by 
the author, who, by the by, must we suppose be 
presumed well fitted for his task, in consequence 
of being, as the title-page informs us, “ Correspond- 
ing Member of the National Vaccine Establish- 
ment, &c.” But be that as it may, he certifies that 
the food given to cows in London is pernicious, that 
their places of confinement are filthy and pestilential, 
and that they are themselves covered with abomina- 
tions, and disgustingly diseased. What pure milk 
ought to be is set down in eulogistic terms—perhaps 
one should go to the Highlands of Scotland to learn 
what it really is; but Mr. Rugg’s description is not 
unenticing, for he says,— 

“Tt is a most perfect diet. Nothing is wanting to 
it—it contains curd or casein, which is necessary for 
the development and formation of muscle—butter for 
the production of an adequate supply of fat—sugar to 
feed the respiration, and thereby add warmth to the 
body the phosphates of lime and magnesia, the 
peroxide of iron, the chlorides of potassium, and 
soda with the free soda required to give solidity and 
strength to the bones—together with the saline par- 
ticles so essentially necessary for other parts of the 
body. It also contains lactic acid, or the acid of 
milk, which chemists inform us is the true acid of 
the gastric juice, so requisite for the proper dissolving 
and assimilating our food in the stomach. It is 
therefore obvious that milk should be chemically 
correct in all its constituents, and that its beneficial 
effects on the constitution should not be neutralised 
by adulteration; it is, as Dr. Prout properly states, 
‘the true type of all food.’ How necessary, there- 
fore, is it that it should be pure; otherwise this 
wonderfal and wise provision of Providence will be a 
curse rather than a blessing.” 

Such it should be, but, as Hamlet has it, “look on 
this picture and on this” counterfeit. ‘The aqua-lacteal 
fluid sold in town for milk or cream (for the epicures 
have the worst of it) is, as far as the milky portion 
goes, drawn from cows whose livers and lungs and 
hides are horribly affected. In short, our Consump- 
tion is from their Cousumption. They are mostly in 
that state of unhealthiness, and, according to Mr. 
Rugg, the more we swallow of their yielding the more 
likely are we to fall into a similar and analogous un- 
healthiness. 

“T do not,” he observes, “by any means wish to 
convey to my readers the idea that every disease 
which afflicts a cow in the London cow-houses is 
consumption; but I believe the majority of them to 
be labouring under that fatal complaint; and my 
opinion is based on actual dissection in a vast 
number of cases, and from what T have seen of the 
cows in the numerous sheds that I have visited; and 
is materially strengthened by the result of the inves- 
tigations of the Parisian Board of Health, who were 
ordered by the French Government to investigate the 
cause of so much disease amongst the cows of the 
French capital and the complaint they were suffering 
from. The Parisian Board of Health came to the 
conclusion that the disease was consumption. 

“With respect to the London cows, whether con- 
sumption or not, the diseases which they labour 
under are mostly of a pulmonary nature, particularly 
inflammation of the lungs, &c., which speedily ter- 
minates in suppuration. They also suffer from in- 





\ duration and enlargement of the liver. Still the 








little milk they do give, under the circumstances, js 
added to the common stock, and the public consume 
it; and I have no hesitation in asserting this to 


the forerunner and foundation of many serious dis, | 


eases being implanted in the human frame.” 

When we read Death in the Pot, little did we dream 
that the enemy was so fatal in the Milkpot ; little dig 
we fancy that strawberries and cream were redolent 
of a galloping malady which should send us to 
Madeira in vain. But this is not all:— 

“ Cows, from not having that attention paid to th 
health of their skin, are frequently subject to diseases 
thereof, such as the mange, itch, &c. There js 
scarcely a cow-shed that one enters but that some of 
the beasts will be found afflicted with the mange, | 
entered one shed under the Adelphi Arches, wher 
forty cows were kept, and every one of them had thi 
disease; also another shed in the same locality, 
where the poor beasts never saw the light of heaven 
from year’s end to year’s end, the place being entirely 
lighted by gas, and the only ventilation that existel 
was by means of a small hole, not half a foot squar, 
knocked out of the wall that forms part of the lan 
leading to the half-penny steam-boats. 

“Considering the great importance of the skin in 
preserving health, how necessary that this organ in 
the cow should not be neglected. It is a physical 
evil that requires to be denunciated in no measured 
terms, it being one of the great outlets for carrying 
off from the body any corruption that may have been 
formed and accumulated therein. It is also, by its 
absorbent vessels, one source of taking up oxygen 
into the system, which, if they are blocked up wit 
dust and the accumulated perspiration, &c., cannot 
be effected. The compounds of sulphuretted ani 
carburetted hydrogen, ammonia and its carbonates, 
and the hydro-sulphates, and the nitrogenised ail 
carbonic acid gases, are met with in their unclean 
sheds from the atmosphere of these miserable aui- 
mals, All of these gases are most detrimental to 
their health, which, if they cannot find exit through 
the natural channels, produce the consequences 
already stated; the milk becomes affected, and the 
cow becomes diseased with consumption, scrofula in 
all its varied forms, &c.” 

These chemical phrases fill us with added alam. 
Sulphur-eat, carbur-eat, hydrogen (so like hydra-gin), 
and other frightful terms, are in themselves enough to 
kill us through our imagination; yet the evils do 
not stop there :— ; 

“The most grievous evil with respect to their food 
is the quantities of brewers and distillers’ grains and 
distillers’ wash on which they are fed: indeed it is 
their staple food. Cow-keepers fancy that it pro 
duces quantity, but in this I think they are mistaken, 
and even though it should, it is at the expense of the 
health of the cow, and the quality of her milk—forit 
is of a very watery character, and of a most corrup! 
nature, as the blood from which it is secreted has 
been stimulated to an inflammatory and feverish co 
dition, Mr. Harley states—‘ Brewers and distillers 
grains and distillers’ wash makes the cattle grail 
sick, as it is termed, and proves injurious to ! 
stomach of the animal. It has been ascertained that 
if cows are fed upon these grains, &c., their constitu- 
tions become quickly destroyed.’ Again, it has long 
been known that at distilleries and breweries wher 
cattle, &e., have been fed upon distillers’ wash, gr 
&e., that their livers are much enlarged and hardened, 
and from that organ not being able duly to — 
its functions, they are frequently subject to the 
‘yellows’ or jaundice. And when a mileh cow edi 
afflicted, the milk is lessened, and what is — 2 
of a yellowish and stringy quality, their par 
becoming hardened and suppurated; the mil is 
changed into a fluid resembling matter, and sme 
most offensively.” = 

The cows become exactly like excessive 8! 
drinkers, and like them, too, they get so fond 0 el 
refuse slop of the distillers, “that after ones 
upon it for a week or more, their appetites — i 
depraved that they will take no other food. es 
“the result is, their milk-producing organs A 
stimulated to a wonderful degree; they yield & 
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mously, but soon become diseased; their gums 
ulcerate, their teeth drop out, and their breath becomes 
fetid. Though thus diseased, they do not fall away 
in flesh, but, on the contrary, puff up and bloat to an 
appearance of great fatness, their joints become stiff, 
so that they cannot with ease lie down, and rarely or 
never come out alive. Bad as this is, their milk is 
afterwards mixed with molasses, water, and whiting, 
and then sold.” 

This is the case in New York as well as in Lon- 
don, so that we see other people are poisoned as well 
as ourselves. That is somecomfort! But to return 
to our own affairs. Dr. Hassall, in his Microscopic 
Anatomy, p. 176, states, as Mr. Rugg informs us— 

“That there are but fewarticles of consumption more 
adulterated than milk. The more usual substances 
employed for this purpose are water, flour, starch, 
chalk, and the brains of sheep. Mr. Gulliver, surgeon 
of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, informs me that 
he also has found brains in the London milk through 
the agency of the microscope; indeed so peculiar is 
the London milk, that he can tell it by the smell. 
With respect.to these brains, they are not always 
sheep’s brains that they procure for this purpose, for, 
generally speaking, they are rather scarce in the 
market (the poor buying them with the ‘head and 
pluck’ of that useful animal); consequently they are 
seldom got, 1 am informed, until they are rendered 
unsaleable for any other purpose, by being considerably 
advanced in a state of putrefaction, When they 
cannot procure sheep's brains, they get those of the 
ox or cow, aud even those from those hot-beds of 
disease, &c., the knackers’ yards. The way they use 


* them for this detestable purpose is by rubbing them 


up with their hands (which are not the cleanest one 
would wish to see) with some warm water, and a 
white milky-looking emulsion is the result. This is 
stirred up with the quantity of water which they 
intend to add to the milk. These brains not only 
enter into the composition of the London milk, to 
which they give acolourable tint and rich appearance, 
but also to London cream, and that much more 
largely in proportion to the quantity than in the milk. 
This mixing of the brains of animals in the milk and 
cream is well known to be carried on to a great extent 
in Paris, from whence it would appear it was first 
imported into this country, as it was found out to 
have been practised there long before it was known 
to exist here. This surely is a dreadful state of 
things ;—but how is it to be remedied? There is 
only one consolation, that there are some very 
respectable dealers who would scorn to be guilty of 
such atrocious conduct; but the great difficulty is to 
know who they are, for, although their consciences 
would not allow them to mix brains with their milk, 
still they are not over nice about giving a good supply 
of water, and working it up to a goodly appearance 
and taste, by mixing treacle, salt, whiting, sugar of 
lead, annatto, size, &c. &e. Every milkman has his 
own peculiar way of manufacturing his milk with 
regard to the various ingredients and the quantities 
that he in his wisdom or roguery iders y 
to cheat his customers’ palates ; but it is perfectly 
well known that the articles enumerated above are 
the principal ingredients they use. The sugar of lead 
1s most obnoxious, though those who use it put in 
but a small proportion, a little giving a great bulk of 
water a milky appearance, being formed into a 
carbonate of lead, which is held in suspension. The 
carbonate of lead is formed by a portion of the 
carbonic acid of the carbonate of lime which is held 
im solution in the water, being given off to the lead, 
for which it has an affinity. Now this carbonate of 
lead is excessively poisonous when absorbed into the 
System, producing constipation and that most painful 
of diseases, the painters’ colic. As such sugar of 
lead should never, under any circumstances, enter into 
the composition or adulteration of milk, though it 
may never have destroyed life, it is not improbable 
that it may often be the cause of producing those 
most disagreeable spasmodic twitches in the bowels, 
especially in children.” 

Poor Mathews used to sing a humorous comic 
song, something like that, in his same vein on the 








street cries of mackerel, but imitating the vocaliza- 
tion of the sellers of milk, in which the mi-eau was 
made to signify half-water; but what riconess might 
have been added to the strain, had there been sounds 
to intimate half-size, half-whiting, half-brains, half- 
sugar of lead, and other components of the mixture. 
The water infliction might really in this case be con- 
sidered, so far, a water-cure and triumph of hydro- 
pathy. The more diluted the safer the product—and 
the Pump after all the preferable Cow! It must bea 
curious contre temps when a London doctor prescribes 
a milk diet for his patient, and the poor invalid is 
put upon a solution (fiat mixtura/) of treacle, size, 
sugar of lead, whiting, Spanish (adulterated) annatto, 
and other ingredients to make the gruel thick and 
slab. No wonder people die, and doctors are decried. 
No skill could resist such substitutions: as well take 
the sugar of lead and have the painters’ colic by itself, 
at once and once for all. Then, how to remedy these 
unconstitutional and awful proceedings ? Our author 
proposes— 

“ That the duty of testing the milk as it was being 
distributed to the customers should be thrown on the 
police: they could easily be taught the manner of 
testing it, and it would be an agreeable relief to their 
otherwise monotonous life of perambulating the streets 
with, fortunately for the public, the most of the day 
nothing to engage their attention. They should also 
inspect the various cow-sheds, with the view of seeing 
that they were properly cleansed and ventilated, and 
that there were no diseased cows therein ; if so, they 
should order that they be removed to some con- 
venient place away from town, to be called the cow- 
infirmary, to which should be attached a properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon, whose duty should be, 
if he considered they were curable, to endeavour to 
recover them; if not, to order that they be im- 
mediately slaughtered, and their carcases (excepting 
the hides, horns, &c.,) be turned into animal manure 
to prevent the possibility of their ever becoming 
human food, by being salted and made into sausage- 
meat, soups, &c.” 

A staff of inspectors is also recommended. Upon 
the whole the author concludes— 

“Having now for some years paid considerable 
attention to this subject, I am satisfied that the public 
can be properly supplied with the article in question 
in a pure and wholesome state, from thoroughly 
healthy cows, from the country districts (without the 
necessity of one animal being kept in London), at a 
price that would most fully and adequately pay the 
dairyman, without the slightest admixture of water or 
other articles: indeed, from the calculations which I 
have made, the public can be supplied with genuine milk 
at a cheaper rate than at present. Though nomiually 
paying 4d. per quart, they are literally paying 6d. and 
8d., according to the quantity of water or skim-milk, 
&e., which they add to that which they call new 
milk; that is 4d. for the pint of milk, and the water, 
&e., is very kindly thrown in as a gratuity.” 

’Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. Milk 
au naturel would be such a treat! Cockneys can 
have no idea of it. Their children, instead of 
dropping off as they now do in such multitudes, be- 
tween the ages of two or three, and five or six, would 
get to be fat, plump, chubby cherubim, and them- 
selves look as fresh and ruddy as the red cow ona 
country inn’s sigv. There is a sanitary commission 
sitting; let them look into this matter, and save the 
population, two millions, from the London dairy 
milk (?) of inhuman unkindness. 


The sale of the flesh of the cows for sausages and. 


food is another vile consequence, and the author de- 
clares, — “ I am informed that one slaughterer in 
London takes annually 200/. from one man for slaying 
diseased cows, their flesh being sold to the poor.” 

God help the poor! They are cheated every way 
and in every thing. They buy the worst and pay the 
dearest. They are defrauded in quality, in quantity, 
in weights, and in measures, They are not half pro- 
tected as they ought to be, and as they might be by 
the vigilant application of existing means. And 
twenty times more could be done for them by a new 
remedial and very simple system, 





LAMARTINE'’S REVOLUTION.* 


Histoire de la Révolution de 1848. 
(Second Notice.) 

Havine been a close spectator of, and he might almost 
venture to say, to a certain extent, an actor in, the 
mighty events of the “three glorious days” of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, the writer finds M. de Lamartine’s ac- 
count thereof singularly tame and ineffective—incom- 
plete also and inexact. For example:—no one, 
from reading that account, would suppose that Paris 
was in a state of intense agitation on the 22nd and 
23rd February, with vast multitudes thronging the 
streets, furious mobs shouting “ Down with Guizot !” 
and roaring the Girondist chorus of Dumas, that to 
die for the country was the most glorious lot of man 
—no one would suppose that the whole population, 
from the highest to the lowest, felt that indescribable 
anxiety and emotion which invariably precede mighty 
political convulsions. Nor does the author give an 
adequate idea of the wild yet subdued terror, which 
spread with lightning-like rapidity over the vast city, 
when the melancholy slaughter on the Boulevard des 
Capucines became known,—and carts laden with the 
dead were driven slowly along, in the midst of blazing 
torches and glittering bayonets, to cries now fierce, 
now stern, of ‘‘ Vengeance! Vengeance!” And the 
author, moreover, is sadly mistaken in asserting, that 
after this hideous parade had ceased, there was a sort 
of general rising in the populous quarters: on the 
contrary, a solemn and unnatural stillness fell on the 
town—the streets were deserted—only at intervals 
might be seen small knots of men, some in blouses, 
some well dressed, busily but silently engaged in 
building barricades; nothing disturbing this heavy 
silence, except, now and then, a cry of “To 
arms!” and at longer intervals the boom of the 
tocsin. Neither would it be supposed, from what M. 
de Lamartine says, that fighting between the Muni- 
cipal Guard and the soldiers, on the one hand, and 
the insurgents behind their barricades, on the other, 
which commenced at day-break, and continued until 
about two o’clock, raged in nearly all parts of the 
town with great fury, and in many with fearful loss 
of life. Neither does he say anything of the terrible 
emotion which was felt by the inhabitants of the streets 
in which there was no conflict, as the sharp and con- 
tinued clang of musketry was heard, and as, at one 
moment, the wounded, at another the dead, were 
borne before them. Nor does he describe those vast 
processions, which, when the victory of the people 
was nearly won, swept along the Rue Vivienne, the 
Rue Richelieu, and other great thoroughfares towards 
the Tuileries—processions in which the nobles and 
ruffians, tradesmen and students, workmen and na- 
tional guards, were mingled in strange fraternity,—all 
armed, some with muskets, some with crowbars, 
some with bludgeons—others with all the old 
weapons, of different ages, filched from the theatres— 
some with pistols—some even with carving-knives— 
and all uttering, as with one voice, the stern cry, 
“Down with Louis Philippe!” all entertaining the 
fell determination that he shonld fall, even should 
royalty fall with him. Of the frightful spectacle, too, 
which the galleries of the Palais Royal presented, whilst 
the conflict on the Place of that name was raging— 
the bleeding, the dying, and the dead, being there laid 
out in horrible array, with wives, sisters, lovers weep- 
ing over them, M. de Lamartine says nothing; 
neither does he notice the many extraordinary deeds 
of courage which marked the conflict on both sides ; 
—not even does he meution the heroic act of a boy 
of twelve, who, ascending a barricade as the soldiers 
were attacking it, wrapped the national flag around 
him, and cried, “ Will you fire now ?” 

M. de Lamartine, we perceive, does not ascribe the 
sack of the Palais Royal by the people to the love of 
pillage, but to the spirit of mere wanton destruction 
and vengeance. In this he is right, as this little fact 





* Errata.—In the last notice, the quotation from Lamar- 
tine should have been printed with smad/ letters after the 
full stops—his new system of punctuation being to put full 
stops in the place of semi-colons. Odilon Barrot should 
have been made to devour plats at the banquets, not “ de- 
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will prove. The writer entered the palace just after 
the mob had got possession of it; and in one of the 
principal apartments he saw a boy, dressed as a 
stonemason’s labourer, busily engaged in destroying, 
with a heavy crowbar, costly articles of furniture. 
“Holla! you sir! what are you about there?” said 
he. “I’m smashing, sir!” answered the juvenile 
Gaul, and as he spoke he took “a shy” at a vast and 
magnificent mirror, knocking it into a thousand 
pieces ; that one blow doing damage to the amount 
of at least 150/. M, de Lamartine is mistaken, how- 
ever, when he states that the people sacked the palace 
of the Tuileries immediately after entering it. The 
writer had the honour to be one of the mob who first 

‘ot in, and he remained there for three hours. 

uring that time, certainly, the people behaved in a 
manner which excited his astonishment ; they touched 
none of the valuable works of art, with the excep- 
tion of the portraits and busts of the King, which 
they cut and hacked; but they confined themselves 
to examining everything with great curiosity, to lolling 
in the chairs, rolling on the sofas and the beds, 
whilst some few rigged themselves in the dresses of 
the princesses, and others in the livery pf the foot- 
men. The only robbery which was observed was the 
breaking open of a jewel box, and this act being im- 
mediately denounced, excited universal indignation. 
No doubt, however, depredations were subsequently 
committed, but it is certain to nothing like the extent 
that has been stated. Never will the spectacle that 
the palace presented on that memorable day be 
effaced from the mind, Every room thronged with 
men, armed with muskets and swords, their hands 
and faces begrimed with powder, their clothes splashed 
with blood; some in angry discussion as to the form 
of government to be adopted; some in wondering 
astonishment at the splendour that surrounded them ; 
some giving way to savage exultation at their 
triumph; some talking obscenely; some heaping 
curses on the fallen monarch; all wholly given up 
to the emotious of the day—none. thinking of the 
morrow! 

We could fill columns by attempting to make up, 
or even to recapitulate, the manifold deficiencies and 
imperfections of Lamartine’s account of the three 
days. But as this would be an uninteresting task, 
we will, to what we have said, only add the following: 
There is no mention in the proper place of the people 
having carried the throne in triumph to the Place de la 
Bastille and there solemnly burned it—a fact assuredly 
which ought not to have been omitted. There is no 
sufficient explanation of the political réles which M. 
Molé and M. Thiers played before the insurrection 
gained such head that it was impossible to suppress 
it; and yet, perhaps, the success of the revolution 
was more closely connected therewith than is generally 
thought. If we are rightly informed, and we have 
good reason to think that we are, M. Thiers neglected 
to assist the king when his assistance might have pre- 
vented all, because he was not unwilling to constrain 
his Majesty to abdicate that he might become the 
Minister of a Regency. It was to M. Thiers also 
that it was owing that the armed resistance of Louis 
Philippe to the insurrection was not strongly persisted 
in, and that the energy of Marshal Bugeand was 
paralyzed. The account which M. de Lamartine 
gives of the abdication of Louis Philippe having been, 
as it were, wrested from him by the importunities of 
the Duke de Montpensier, his son, and of M. de 
Girardin, editor of the Presse, is, we believe, true in 
the main; but he is grossly mistaken in stating that 
the terms of the act of abdication were as follows :— 
“T abdicate in favour of my grandson the Comte de 
Paris. I wish that he may be happier than I have 
been ;” for the act was thus couched :—“ I abdicate the 
crgwn which the national will called on me to wear, 
in favour of my grandson the Comte de Paris, May 
he succeed in the grand task which now devolves on 

im ! Lovis PHILLIPPE.” 

M. de Lamartine is right in stating that this im- 
portant document is written in a firm, bold hand, such 
as Louis Philippe “always wrote; but there is, we 
hear, @ little error in the spelling of one of the words, 
a fact of which Lamartine appears ignorant. It was 


stated in the newspapers at the time, that on leaving 
the palace, the king, in answer to M. Cremieux, said 
that the regency must fall, not, as his coutisellors 
wished, on the Duchess d’Orleans, but on the Duke 
de Nemours, pursuant to the law, In this, we think, 
M. de Lamartine is mistaken; at all events, we know 
that M. Cremieux himself has stated the contrary. 
M. Lamartine is also in error in saying that the King 
and Queen left the palace by a subterranean passage ; 
they quitted it by the principal entrance. He appears 
to be entirely ignorant of what took place when they 
arrived on the Place de la Concorde; and yet a full 
account of it has been published by Charles Maurice, 
the theatrical writer. His account of the proceedings 
in the Chamber of Deputies is, on the whole, full and 
satisfactory; but he might have borrowed a few addi- 
tional facts from a recent number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, with respect to what befel the 
Duchess d’Orleans and her children, His narrative 
of the deliberations which took place in the bureaux 
of the Chamber, between himself and the leaders of 
the Republican party, makes it appear that the latter 
were willing to accept a Regency, but that he, who 
had never professed Republican principles, declared 
for a Republic. Can he be ignorant that this state- 
ment, which is not now made for the first time, has 
been contradicted on authority, and that the public 
are entitled to expect some confirmation of its truth ? 

Having said sufficient to justify the blame which 
we have considered it necessary to pass on the first, 
and not least important part of the work, we proceed 
to make a few citations which will, we think, be read 
with interest. 

Of M, Guizot, when the mob had drawn nigh to 
the palace, we read :— 

“M. Guizot* had remained in reserve in a back- 
cabinet of the King, as if to watch, to the last mo- 
ment, for a return of fortune to the monarchy. At 
length he left the Tuileries by stealth, to fly before 
the Revolution which was ruthlessly pursuing him, Re- 
cognised in passing through the gateway of the Car- 
rousel, some shots compelled him to retrace his steps. 
He sought refuge in the part of the Louvre occupied 
by the staff. He remained there until nightfall per- 
mitted him to go to seek a safer hiding-place in the 
house of a female artist devoted to pity. He could 
contemplate from the windows of the Louvre, opened 
on the Carrousel, the invasion of the people, the de- 
fection of the national guard, the immobility of the 
troops, the unpuissant agitation of the generals, the 
last review of the King, the flight on foot of all the 
family, and the rapid agony of the dynasty to which 
he had devoted so many efforts, so much iron will, 
so much character, so much ruinous obstinacy of 
devotedness, What a scene for a statesman! What 
a terrible resumé of a life in an hour! What errors 
would not be expiated, what vengeances would not 
be satisfied and even softened, by that ruin of the 
ideas of the man before his own eyes !” 

Of the loving, pious, yet heroic Queen, in this 
supreme hour of personal danger, and of galling 
humiliation to her family, Lamartine says :— 

“The Queen, in whose heart was the spirit of 
Maria Theresa, Marie Antoinette, and the Queen of 
Naples, displayed that great courage which forgets 
the prudent lessons of policy. ‘Go,’ said she to the 
King, ‘show yourself to the discouraged troops, to 
the wavering national guards, and I will place myself 
in the baleony, with my grandchildren and princesses, 
and I shall see you die in a manner worthy of your- 
self, the throne, and our misfortunes!” 

This, we believe, is a strict historical fact. Was 
there not something of the Roman matron of old, in 
this aged wife, mother, and queen, thus bidding her 
husband go forth to die ? 

“The physiognomy,” continues Lamartine, “ of this 
beloved wife, and this mother who was so long happy, 
was animated, for the first time, with the energy of her 
double affection for her husband and her children; all 
her tenderness for them was concentrated, and became 
impassioned in anxiety for the preservation of their 


* This distinguished statesman, his son, and two daughters 
left London, would land at Havre, and be at their home, Li- 








sieux, Normandy, yesterday (Friday).—Ep. L. G. 
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honour—their lives only came after in her love; hey 
grey hair contrasting with the fire of her looks, and 
the coloured animation of ber cheeks impressed on 
her features a tragic and holy expression—something 
between Athalie and Niobe.” 

It was stated, if we mistake not, at the time of the 
Revolution, that when the crisis of his fate arrived, 
Louis Philippe, unlike his noble wife, was completely 
discouraged. This is confirmed by our author, The 
King on being informed that the enraged populace 
was near the palace, and that the troops were “ fra- 
ternising” with them, passed a review of the troops 
and national guards assembled at the palace. His 
reception was cold in the extreme:— 

“ He returned to his palace cast down and in con- 
sternation—fearing either to dare the struggle or to 
await it. In the forced immobility which seizes men 
and surrounds them by equal difficulties on all sides 
—situations in which action alone can save, but in 
which action itself is impossible—despair is the ge- 
nius of desperate circumstances. The misfortune of 
the King was not to despair soon enough. He was 
accustomed to good fortune, but the long-continued 
good fortune of his long life deceived the last day of 
his reign.” 

A little farther on we have a glance at the whole 
royal family on this eventful day :— 

“The king at this moment was himself all his 
council; three ministries had melted away in his 
hands in some few hours—those of M. Guizot, M. 
Molé, and M, Thiers, The queen, the princes, deputies, 
generals and simple officers of the army and national 
guard pressed around him. He was assailed with 
information and opinions which were interrupted by 
other information and other opinions. Paleness was 
on the cheeks, tears in the eyes of the women; the 
children of the royal family softened hearts by the 
ignorance and security spread over their features; 
everything in gestures, attitudes, agitation, and words, 
betrayed the fluctuation of ideas and resolution which 
gives time to misfortune to increase, and discourages 
fidelity. The doors and windows of the apartment 
which was on the ground floor were open, and the 
soldiers and national guards could see and hear this 
distress. It was necessary to throw a veil over the 
disorder of the mind of the King and the confusion of 
his family, in order that a contagious discouragement 
should not slacken the energy of the soldiers. A 
national guard who was on duty as a sentinel was 
affected to tears at the spectacle. He went to the 
General who was in command of the troops and said 
in a low voice and with great emotion, ‘ General, 
remove your troops, that they may not witness these 
scenes of mourning. The soldiers must not see the 
agony of kings!’ The general understood what was 
meant, and caused his troops to fall back.” 

The scene of the drawing up and signing of the 
abdication is thus described :— 

“ The King was seated before a table, with a pen 
in his hand. He slowly wrote his abdication with 4 
care and symmetry of calligraphy, and in large letters, 
which seemed to convey to the paper the majesty of 
the royal hand. The ministers who had been noml 
nated on the previous evening, during the night and 
that morning, the courtiers, the officious counsellors, 
the princes, the princesses, the children of the royal 
family, filled the apartment in animated and varying 
groups, The faces of all bore that expression © 
fright which precipitates resolutions and breaks down 
self-possession. It was one of those supreme hours 
in which hearts reveal themselves in all their nudity, 
in which the mask of rank, title, dignity, falls from 
the visage, and allows nature, often degraded by fear, 
to be seen. Amidst the noise in the apartments, the 
ringing reports of musket shots were already heard 
at the extremity of the Court of the Louvre. A ball 
whistled distinctly past the experienced ear of — 
shal Bugeand, and lodged in the roof. The marsh 
did not tell those who surrounded him the sinister 
signification of the noise; but it indicated that the 
palace of kings might become a field of battle, and in 
his opinion, therefore, that was the moment to i * 
bat not to capitulate. ‘What, sire!’ said he to - 
King, ‘there are people who dare to advise you 
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abdicate in the midst of acombat! Do they not know 


that that is advising you ruin and shame? Abdica- 
tion in the calm and liberty of deliberation is some- 
times the salvation of an empire, and shows the wis- 
dom of a king. But abdication in a battle always 
resembles weakness, and besides,’ he added, ‘that 
weakness which your enemies would call cowardice, 
would be useless now. Thecombat has commenced, 
and there are no means of announcing the abdication 
to the numerous masses who have risen, and cannot 
now be stopped. Let*us establish order first, and 
deliberate afterwards!’ ‘Ah!’ said the King, rising 
and pressing in his agitated hands those of the Mar- 
shal, ‘you forbid me then to abdicate, do you?’ 
‘Yes, sire!’ said the brave soldier with respectful 
energy; ‘I venture to advise you not to cede at this 
moment, at least, to advice which can save nothing 
and may lose all!’ The King’s eyes beamed with joy 
at finding his own opinion shared and authorized by 
the firm and martial language of his general. ‘ Mar- 
shal, said he, with emotion, and in almost a suppli- 
eating tone, ‘ pardon me for having broken your 
sword in your hands by taking from you your com- 
mand to give it to Marshal Gerard. He was more 
popular than you! ‘Sire,’ answered Bugeaud, 
‘let him save your majesty, and I envy him none of 
your confidence.’ 

“The king did not approach the table, and ap- 
peared to abandon the idea of an abdication. The 
groups of his advisers seemed plunged into conster- 
nation, as some attached to the idea their personal 
safety, others the salvation of royalty, others, perhaps, 
secret ambitions. All, at least, saw therein one of 
those solutions which cause a moment’s diversion in 
erises, and which relieve the mind from long uncer- 
tainty. The Duke de Montpensier, son of the king, 
who appeared more dominated than others by impa- 
tience for a dénouement, went up to his father, and 
insisted, by remarks and gestures which were almost 
imperative, that he should sign the abdication. The 
prince’s attitude and words are remembered by those 
who were present, as one of the most painful incidents 
in the scene. The queen alone, in the tumult and 
entratnement of timid counsels, preserved the gran- 
deur, calm, and resolution of wife, mother, and queen. 
After having combated with the Marshal the idea of 
a hasty abdication, she ceded to the passion of the 
crowd, and retired to the recess of a window, from 
whence she contemplated the king with indignation 
on the lips and tears in the eyes. The king gave his 
abdication to his ministers and joined the queen at 
the window. He was no longer king, but no one 
had legal authority to seize the crown. ‘The people, 
however, were no longer combating the king, but 
royalty—in a word, the abdication was either too soon 
or too late. Marshal Bugeaud respectfully remarked 
this to the king before retiring. ‘I know it, 
Marshal,’ said his Majesty, ‘but I will not allow 
more blood to flow for my cause! ‘The king was 
personally brave; this remark, therefore, was not a 
pretext to cover his flight, or an act of cowardice; 
and it must console the exile, and make history com- 
passionate, What God approves we should not cen- 
sure.” 

And so ended the Monarchy! 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 








SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF VIENNA. 
Auerbach’s Narrative of Events in Vienna, from 
Latour to Windischgriitz. 

(Second notice—Conclusion.) 
THE remaining notices of the remarkable events 
which oceurred during the revolution, siege, and 
occupation of Vienna, will be found very curious and 
characteristic, 

““31st.—Hardly had I reached the street, when I 
suddenly heard a fearful roar of cannon from the 
Burg : one report followed another in quick succes- 
si0n, while the rockets flew whizzing aloft over our 
heads. The people in the streets kept close to the 
houses ; but it was impossible to get along, for the 
inhabitants, in their fright and anxiety, threw all the 


every sign of resistance. I stood up under an open 
arched passage, near the Café Frangais: a number of 
others, men and women, had also sought refuge there. 
Presently a rocket came whizzing down the palace of 
the Archbishop and fell close to us: it burned for 
some time on the pavement, and at length we took it 
up: the empty case emitted a strong mephitic smell. 

‘Hundreds of muskets, swords and pistols were 
lying in open magazines in the square of the ‘ Brand. 
A student, who was with us, called to a workman 
passing quietly along with an axe on bis shoulder; 
they managed together to raise the flat stone which 
covered the underground sewer, and concealed in the 
latter all the arms it would hold, after which they re- 
placed the stone. No sooner had they done this, than 
the people came running out of the houses, exclaim- 
ing that this would bring suspicion on them all ; they 
lifted up the stone again, and took out the arms. 

“ Meanwhile the roar of cannon continued inces- 
santly: balls, grenades and rockets flew aloft in all 
directions * * * 

“Tt was awful to hear the crowd under a gateway, 
amidst scornful laughter and the roar of artillery, 
shouting the song ‘ Gott erhalte unsern Kaiser,’ and 
in the pauses hooting and uttering the bitterest im- 
precations on the House of Habsburg. In the vaulted 
wine-room, which was lighted with gas, we found a 
large assemblage of persons. A stout man sat down 
by me, and addressed me by my name. I did not re- 
cognise him, until his voice told me that it was Dr. 
Frank. His flowing beard had vanished, and he had 
assimilated his whole appearance to the description 
given in a passport which he carried about him, and 
which designated him as an opera-singer. An au- 
thor, who was with him, said to me confidentially, 

Now begins the time of secret conspiracies: these 
must help us...’ I will not believe this—it can- 
not be: with a free press and the right of public 
meeting, conspiracies are sheer madness. It would 
be dreadful were young men to let themselves be se- 
duced to enter on such a path. 

“A glass-door suddenly opened, and a new guest 
rushed in, exclaiming, ‘ The soldiers are here !’ There 
was a deathlike silence: at last a man called out, 
‘When they come, we shall bid them good evening,’ 
The talking then re-commenced. 

“We went out. The roar of the artillery was 
silenced. I returned home. A great fire was visible 
in the direction of the Burg. 

“During my absence, the people of the house, in 
their anxiety, had carried my weapons also into the 
street. ” ” . 

“T was called to my apartment. One of the 
princijal editors of the ultra journals was there. I 
accompanied him to his hiding-place. The trembling 
timidity which this young man manifested in passing 
along the streets, contrasted strongly with the shouts 
and rejoicing of the people and the soldiery. 

“So little organized was the democratic party, 
there was such a total want of mutual understanding, 
that one of the most active leaders actually knew no 
house, no family of his party willing to receive him 
in the hour of need. This is one of the strongest 
proofs, that all the radical agitation here was a mere 
bagful of smoke. * - ° 

“On my return across the square ‘Am Hofe,’ I 
saw some men of gigantic figure—grenadiers—work- 
ing with sledge-hammers by torchlight: they had 
destroyed the lamppost on which Latour had been 
hung, and were now working to shatter and root up 
the stump of the post; close by lay the pile of iron: 
at every stroke the crowd raised aloud hurrah. All 
trace of the barbarous act was to be swept from the 
earth; and yet who knows how many of the very 
people who now stood by shouting, were equally 
vociferous at the sight of the murder ? 

“The houses were illuminated up to the fifth story, 
and everywhere white flags—curtains, sheets, &c.— 
were hung out upon poles. Many of the honest 
citizens had tied white handkerchiefs round their left 
arm as flags of peace. They conversed with the sol- 
diers, who were drawn upin all the streets, and I 
continually heard expressions of compassion when 





arms they possessed out of the windows, to get rid of 


the latter related the hardships they had suffered. 





“A great body of flames was rising from the Burg, 
—the library and church of the Augustines were on 
fire. 

‘* The Croats roved about the streets in swarms, in 
quest of plunder. One of my friends, a well-known 
author from Prussian Saxony, was stopped by them 
and searched for powder: they rifled all his pockets, 
until one of them found his watch, with which he 
decamped, shouting out, ‘ Powder! powder!’ 

“ Gentlemen and ladies were seen walking arm-in- 
arm in the streets, feeling more safe there than in the 
houses, The whole city was all at once filled with 
soldiers, as if by magic ; wherever we turned, troops 
were drawn up. There was a powerful excitement, 
and the soldiers were probably as much in fear of the 
Viennese, as the latter were of them: the soldiers 
seemed to believe that there was still a desperate part 
lying in wait to surprise and attack them. * * * 

* Nov. 1st.—There is quite a new population in 
the streets, a general unmasking. On every side the 
little attentions to dress, smart gloves and the like, 
are again to be seen,—luxuries which for weeks have 
been wholly unknown ; and what a quantity of beards 
and long locks have fallen since yesterday! The 
German and Calabrian hats are exchanged for the 
ordinary, tasteless cylinder.” 

From the sublime (?) to the ridiculous is but a 
step, and the true picture of nearly all these revolu- 
tionary movements has shown us that from the 
heroic to the dastardly is nothing more. The boasts 
and gasconading which have sunk into the humble 
and sneaking are enough to disgust as they have 
tended to mislead the world :— 

“In the evening, the streets presented a curious 
spectacle: in all the squares the soldiers were clus- 
tered around their watchfires, and singing; there 
were to be heard all the various tongnes and the 
national songs of many-headed Austria. The Czechs, 
near St. Stephen’s Church, were making a great 
noise, singing ‘ Schuselka nam pice,’ a song full of 
derision of Germany.” 

Having copied so much of the common circum- 
stances, we shall conclude with a few of the notices 
which are bestowed on Robert Blum. 

A week before the surrender, “a placard stuck up 
at the corners of the streets reminded us that a public 
meeting in the Aulahad been convened by the students 
for this hour: Robert Blum was to attend and speak. 
We went to the Aula: as we entered, Blum was in 
the middle of his speech; the hall was not very full, 
and there were no symptoms in the Assembly of that 
serious and solemn elevation of feeling which a 
forcible address, spoken from the heart, and speaking 
to the heart, excites in an audience. Instead of 
being absorbed and riveted to the spot by what 
they heard, the people were sauntering up and down 
at the end of the hall. But what indeed remained to 
be said, when the flames of war blazed up on every 
side? What power have words to kindle the ardour 
more? I am sorry that Robert Blum allows him- 
self to be made atool of by such men, who parade 
his intimacy, and to see him demean himself by 
showing off to the Viennese his powers of oratory. 
In this speech, moreover, there was nothing that dis- 
played the reflection of an impassioned enthusiasm. 
With his well-known facility of expression, and his 
quiet mastery over lengthy periods, he exposed the 
old crimes of the Court party, only gently intimating 
the necessity of exciting a terrorism against internal 
foes, but leaving his hearers to decide whether these 
internal foes were persons, or the impulses of their 
own hearts. The address was received with repeated 
burrabs, at every powerful expression and clever turn 
of speech. The measured, pulpit-toned strings of 
words which dropped off like beads on a@ rosary, 
allowed pauses for the hurrahs without causing inter- 
ruption; after each burst of applause, the speaker 
quietly continued. Every minute he seemed to be 
coming to the end,—now—and now— there must be 

a close ; but no, there was always something more to 
follow: in conclusion, he exhorted the people to 
courageous perseverance, adding that he and his 
companions were ready with them to conquer or fall. 

“A student next mounted the platform, and pro- 
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posed a Vivat for Blum, the Frankfort Left, and the 
German Fatherland; and thus the meeting ended. 
On their way home, the people crowded around Robert 
Blum, who had the Calabrian hat with waving 
feathers on his head and a sword at his side. Some 
pressed up to him, and seized him by the arm ; Blum, 
however, did not appear to be at his ease in such a 
crowd ; he is too clever, and too old a stager in poli- 
tics, not to see at once that these are not men who 
can lead the people, far less still govern them.” 

On a brother demagogue it is observed, — 

“Tam grieved that Welcker likewise shows him- 
self so incompetent to assist in the re-organization of 
our country, and is one of those who allow themselves 
to be forced from their principles by the noisy clamour 
of the ultra-radicals,—that he also now takes his 
view of the state of the people from the public 
offices, and this, too, in Austria, where it is as yet 
impossible to fill those offices with competent men 
who have a clear comprehension of the position of 
affairs. How many men, who once stood bravely by 
the side of the people, have allowed themselves to be 
affrighted and misled by the clamour of a set of Ultras, 
and no longer regard the condition of the country 
dispassionately with their own eyes, but from the 
ministerial benches and official reports! I now feel 
a kind of shame at having expressed openly my confi- 
dence in Welcker.” 

But to return to Blum :— 

“2nd.—T he German flag has everywhere disappeared, 
and the black and yellow standard floats from St. Ste- 
phen’stower. Noone passes without looking up atit, and 
many appear to regard this as the hardest measure 
Windischgratz has inflicted on them: they loved the 
German colours, although they were unable to stand 
by them. The statue of the Emperor Joseph, whose 
hand was the last to part with the German flag, now 
holds a black and yellow one in its place. But I have 
written enough of affairs here. 

““9th.—‘ It is impossible—it is, too horrible—they 
dare not—so many lies are told, one can no longer 
believe anything !—Such were the exclamations on 
every side when the news first spread that Robert 
Blum had been shot: and yet one person after 
another asserted that he had been told the fact by an 
eye-witness, or had heard it second-hand. One's hair 
stands on end at such an atrocity: it cannot be—they 
durst not have gone so far! 

“We could bear the suspense no longer: it was 
said that the corpse of Robert Blum was lying in the 
City Hospital; 1 hastened thither with one of ‘the 
Deputies. The body was not there; we were told 
that perbaps it might be in the Military Hospital; 
none of the young medical men would accompany me 
thither, so great was the fear of being subjected to 
a secret inquisition merely from inquiring after the 
dead body. It was night when I reached the Mili- 
tary Hospital: the court-yard and the lower rooms 
were filled with soldiers. ‘The keeper of the hall in 
which the bodies lay was absent: a student, who 
was standing by, said to me, ‘ No one can enter now; 
and,’ added he, ‘there is only the corpse of Robert 
Blum...’ 

“Then it is true! and endless misery will spring 
to life from yon lifeless body. I heard further parti- 
culars of Blum’s death. Until yesterday afternoon 
he had been a prisoner in the same room with 
Froebel: they were then separated. This morning 
at five o'clock his sentence of death was announced 
to him. He quietly said, ‘It comes not unexpected.’ 
The priest of the Schottenthor, in whose parish the 
prison of Blum was situated, came to receive his 
confession. Blum said that he was not in the habit 
of practising confession, and the priest replied that 
he was aware of it. Blum then wrote a letter to his 
wife, in which he exhorted her to bear her fate with 
courage and firmness, and to bring up his children 
in such a manner as not to disgrace his name, which 
was honoured by his dying for liberty. He then 
conversed with the priest on the subject of immor- 
tality. Three riflemen and an officer conducted him 
to the Brigittenau. In walking to the place of exe- 
cution he stopped several times, breathing hard. 
He requested that his eyes might remain unban- 





daged. ‘The officer replied that this could not be 
allowed, as it was done on account of the soldiers; 
and Blum himself bound the handkerchief over bis 
eyes. 

“A barbarous proceeding was then enacted, which 
shows the obsolete nature of the formalities that are 
still perpetuated. When the delinquent was ready 
for execution, the Provost-marshal, stepping up to 
the commanding officer, said, in the usual words, 
‘Colonel, I beg mercy for the poor sinner.’ ‘No,’ 
was the answer. ‘Colonel, I beg mercy for the poor 
sinner,’ repeated the Provost. ‘No, was again the 
reply. A third time the Provost exclaimed, ‘ Colonel, 
in God’s name and by His mercy I beg grace for the 
poor sinner! Thereupon the Colonel said, ‘ With 
men there is no longer grace for him, there is mercy 
alone with God.’ The word was then given to fire. 
Is it not a piece of inhuman barbarity to torment a 
dying man with such afarce? As long as the prince, 
who had the power to grant mercy, was himself 
present at the execution, this formality had a meaning, 
—it is now a mere mockery. 

“ Blum fell pierced by three balls: one lodged in 
his forehead, the others in his breast. His last words 
were,—‘ From every drop of my blood a martyr of 
freedom will arise.’ And his words will come true.” 
De hoc quere. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
HORE CELTICH.—NO. VI. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
S1r,—We concluded the last number with the sug- 
gestion that the Celtic 50-rlon, perpetual, entered 
into the composition of the name Osiri, by which the 
Nile, as well as the sun, was designated in Egypt. 
We showed that the name of the Australian river, the 
Yarra-yarra, had the same signification, and we 
may further confirm this suggestion by the etymology 
of the name of the famous river Euphrates. ‘This river 
is designated in Scripture by the term P’rath, from 
which the Latin name Euphrates is allowed to be 
derived, though what may be the meaning of the 
first syllable of the latter word is generally considered 
to be inexplicable. Now both parts of the compound 
are decidedly Celtic; and the reader may smile when 
he learns that he has long been familiar* with the 
compound, though not as applied to the constant flow 
of a river. In Irish an equivalent for 50-fjon is 
30-byiac, having the same signification—namely, per- 
petual, or for ever, and as‘this equivalent might be 
also written 3u-bpat, we see how easily the name 
Euphrates or Euphrat might be deduced from it. 

Many Egyptian words, besides those already adverted 
toin your pages, may, in like manner, be easily derived 
from Celtic. Thus, the name of the long garment worn 
by the Egyptians, and called kaXaotp-t¢, comes from 
cal-zein, reaching to the heel; and Canopus, the 
name of a city not far from Alexandria, seems deriv- 
able from cean-obs, i. e., the head of the river; and, 
if we ascend the stream of the Nile towards the seat of 
early civilization, we shall find that the Celtic lan- 
guage still aids us in interpreting the names of places 
and people. I have before shown that the name of 
an Ethiopian monarch, Sabacus, was derivable from 
reabac, a hawk; and the eastern title, Sheik, seems 
to come from another Celtic term, re15, meaning the 
same thing. 

The name of the Ethiopians themselves is com- 
monly traced to a Greek origin, as if AcOQcoweg came 
from a8w-wy, and signified sunburnt. But this de- 
signation is not so applicable to them as to other 
Africans, and, in fact, the real etymology of the name 
I conceive to be ayé15-Co1p, meaning the giant-tribe. 
How applicable this designation was, and is, may ap- 
pear from two references, one to a writer as old as 
the prophet Isaiah, and the other to your own perio- 
dical of the Jast month:—for in the 45th chapter of 
Isaiah and lith verse, the Ethiopians are joined with 
others as “men of stature;” and in the Literary 
Gazelle No. 1687, the Ethiopians are alluded to as 
still a race of giants. In Scripture we find constant 


a the phrase, Erin-go-brath, commonly written Erin- 
go-| . 





allusion to giants, in different places, and there was 
still a remnant of them when Joshuainvaded Palestine, 
No doubt many of the nations dispossessed by the 
Jews fled to other countries; and if we may believe 
Procopius and St. Augustine, some of them settled 
in the northern parts of Africa. Perhaps the account 
given by Sallust of the settlement made in Northern 
Africa by a remnant of the followers of Hercules, 
may be a confused tradition of such a settlement; 
and on the principle that thege settlers were * men of 
stature,” we can account for the appellation given 
them by the natives—namely, Mauri,* i. c., “the 
big.” Thus, Sallust writes, “ nomen eorum paulatim. 
Libyes corrupére barbara lingua Mauros pro Medis ap. 
pellantes.” Now, it is not easy to see how such a 
corruption of name could have taken place, unless 
both names signify the same thing, and that one is 
the translation or equivalent rendering of the other. 
And in Celtic we find that both me > and mon, or in 
Welsh Mawr, signify nearly the same thing; and 
though there is some difficulty presented by Sallust’s 
account, I am disposed to think that the name of the 
Numide, or Numidians, simply means, “men of 
stature,” derived from WNuy-meyde, which is just 
equivalent to Fean-mon, i. e., big men, which is the 
origin of the name Formorians or Fomorians, 
the title of a race of freebooters who used 
to ravage the coasts of Ireland, and were 
said to come from the shores of Northern 
Africa—the name of the Fomorians is generally sup- 
posed to mean pirates, but I find that the signification 
of Giants is also assigned to it. 

A circumstance mentioned by Sallust as to the use 
of inverted ships for dwellings by some of the Afri- 
cans, seems to derive countenance from the name of 
a people mentioned after the Libyans in Genesis 
(x. 13), that is, the Naphtuhim, for it may be inter: 
preted the ship-housed, whilst the Cash/uhim men- 
tioned in the next verse appear to have been of the 
negro race, for their name denotes woolly-haired. 
In the same verse we find the name’ Philistim, or, as 
it is generally known, Philistine, a name which has 
given much trouble to philologists ; from this people 
the whole country is supposed to have derived the 
name of Palestine, orin Greek TlaXatortyn. Nowif 
it be recollected that the Hebrews seem to have very 
frequently substituted L for R, we may trace the ety- 
mology to the compound feari-Farrcwne, a sootl- 
sayer, as the prophet Isaiah (xi. 6) says, “ and are 
soothsayers like the Philistines.” This compound is 
found in O’Brien’s dictionary, but if the change of 
letter be thought too violent, another compound may 
be formed by putting fajl, a company, instead of 
reap, a man, and then the word would denote “ the 
company of soothsayers.” We are told in the Bible 
that the Philistines came from the Caphtorim, and 
this latter name may be derived from ceap-tust, 
which denotes the same thing—i.e., the presaging 
race; and as cen and ceap both denote the same 
thing, and are frequently substituted for each other 
in compounds, by making such a substitution In 
the last name, and reversing the orde~ of the com- 
ponents, we get tuan-cean, whence pe: Ss the name 
Tuppynvoc, Tyrhenian or Etruscan, a race celebrated 
for soothsayers and augurs. 
probably be thought far-fetched, when we find the 
compound cayppyanac still existing, and signifying 
“from beyond sea;” but I confess I would like to 
connect the name of the Etrurians with that art for 
which they were so famous. : 

But to return to the Ethiopians :—their country 18 
denoted in Scripture by the word Cush. Now in Celtic 
Cuar denotes a cave, and it is well known that the 
Troglodytes, or dwellers in caves, were Ethiopians; 
whilst not merely were caves resorted to for habitations; 
but beautiful cave-temples for worship were formed, 
like the cave-temples of India. And, I think, the 
name Omevite, (Literary Gazette, 1680,) by which 
the people who “ penetrated into Nubia, and descende 
the Nile” were known, has reference to Troglodyte 
habits; for in Celtic ump signifies a cave, and com- 





* In New Zealand the natives, Maori, are men of large 
stature. See Power's Sketches, reviewed in Literary Gazette, 


page 458, 
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bining it with the derivative of byé, equivalent to the 
Latin vita, life, we get the compound uary-brteac, 
cave-dwellers or Troglodytes ; but another Celtic ex- 
pression for cave is UAy5, which indeed is but an altered 
form of the term wary, and from this, combined with 
Sorc, a habitation, perhaps is formed the root of 
the name ‘Yxowe, or as it is commonly written Hycsos, 
the appellation by which certain invaders of Egypt 
were known. Moreover, even the name Egypt itself 
may denote something analogous, for we find in 
Greek, Turn and cuz, a hole or hollow, and in 
Hebrew, 213, a pit, and 993, to be hollow, whilst in 
Welsh ogof means a cave; fand the hypogea or 
subterranean structures of Egypt were early celebrated. 

The etymology suggested for Hycsos is, I confess, 
not quite conclusive to my own mind, and where so 
many conjectures are hazarded, I may mention that 
another derivation at one time commended itself to my 
fancy, as tending to identify the Hycsos with another 
mysterious race, whose name has hitherto defied 
interpretation: I mean the Pelasgi, who early in- 
habited Greece, but who soon disappeared from 
histéry in an unaccountable manner. I would, how- 
ever, suggest that their name was not lost in its 
signification, though it was in sound; and I think 
Hellas, which is used adjectively by Herodotus to 
denote Grecian, has the same meaning, and is nearly 
equivalent to «trmodapoc, a favourite epithet for 
heroes in Homer, and signifies steed-driving, from 
eaclars (compounded of eaé, a horse, and lars, a 
lash), and which for euphony was softened into 
Mag by the later Grecks, Now, as pedall, also, 
or peal, signifies a horse, as well as eac, by substi- 
,tuting it in the first part of the compound, we obtain 
the word peal-larg (steed-driving), from which I 
imagine the name Pelasgi to be derived. The common 
meaning assigned to the name Centaur in Greek 
lexicons conveys a similar idea, for the word is said 
to be derived from xeyrew-ravpoc, as if bull-goaders. 
Now, as in the Syriac language, as esa, signi- 
fies a goad, and |.wom susa (equivalent to the 
Hebrew pyp), a horse, the compound Yrowe would 
signify steed-driving, exactly equivalent to Pelasgi.* 
And this derivation has the advantage of being traced 
to Syriac roots, which renders it more probable, inas- 
much as, according to Josephus, the Hycsos were of 
Syriac extraction. Another name for the Grecians— 
viz., pavot, may be derived from 371475, a herd ; and 
perhaps such is also the origin of the word Celt, 
from 5ellc, whilst Hungarian seems analogously 
traced to lon5uynym, “ to act the shepherd,” “to feed 
cattle.” 

As this paper has been chiefly occupied with eth- 
nical etymologies, I may conclude it with a few more. 
The name Hindu, for example, is obviously Celtic, 
and signifies the dark tribe, from é)n-bub; and as 
tay denotes a country, we have the origin of Hin- 
dostan, “the country of the dark tribe.” The word 
ctialnd means travelling, whence the Eastern Curds 
or Kurds. The name by which the Canaanites are 
mentioned in Sexjpture denotes in Hebrew a mer- 
chant, and as . Phoenicians are well known to have 
traded to the bounds of the extreme west, and even 
to have formed colonies, it is possible that the name 
of the people called by Herodotus cuyyrat, (Melpo- 
mene, § 49,) and said by him to be the most western 
people of Europe, were a colony of Canaanites; at 
least the word ceannayse, in Irish, signifies a mer- 
chant, and so would agree in sense with Canaanites, 
and approach more in form to the cuyyrat. Now 
the reader will perhaps think I jest. if I venture to 
assert that the people alluded to by Herodotus most 
probably were inhabitants of Ireland. The historian 
had heard correctly that they were the most western 
— of Europe, but he erred in snpposing they 

ere inhabitants of the continent; in short, startling 
as it may sound at the first mention of it, I think 
that the people alluded to were inhabitants of the 
most western province of Ireland, and of course the 
most western of Europe—I mean that province too 


* As the final ain Syriac words is 
often merel 1 
by omitting it, the words Ucs-sos approach ate ee 
can, The former word xcs seems allied to our English 
OX, as if it denoted first a drove or herd, 
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well known as Connaught, the name of which even 
still approximates closely to cuyyrat. That Ireland 
was colonised by Phoenicians is the opinion of more 
than one learned writer; and that upon the Jews 
taking possession of Canaan, great numbers of its 
former inhabitants should have migrated to distant 
regions is extremely probable. Several names of 
places in Ireland resemble very much the names of 
places in Palestine ;* and the division into five king- 
doms seems to have been borrowed from the Pheni- 
cian system, for in scripture we find mention made of 
“ Five lords of the Philistines,” and “ Five princes of 
Midian,” as if a pentarchy were a favourite combina- 
tion. ALEPH. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NERVES OF THE HEART. 


Dr. Rospenrt Lee's elaborate and minute dissections, 
of great anatomical and physiological interest, can no 
longer, we think, admit of the slightest doubt as to 
the identity of the structures he has developed with 
ganglia and nerves. His paper “ On the Ganglia and 
Nerves of the Heart,” illustrated by Mr. West’s 
beautiful drawings, which we have before us, dis- 
poses of the question, and places his discoveries be- 
yond controversy. His more recent minute dissec- 
tion in alcohol of the whole nervous system of the 
young heifer’s heart, most fully displays the ganglia 
and nerves over the entire surface. “On the 
anterior surface,” Dr. Lee says, “there are dis- 
tinctly visible to the naked eye ninety ganglia or 
ganglionic enlargements on the nerves, which pass 
obliquely across the arteries and the muscular fibres 
of the ventricles, from their base tothe apex. These 
ganglionic enlargements are observed on the nerves, 
not only where they are crossing the arteries, but 
where they are ramifying on the muscular substance 
without the blood vessels. On the posterior surface 
the principal branches of the coronary arteries plunge 
into the muscular substance of the heart near the 
base, and many nerves with ganglia accompany them 
throughout the walls to the lining membrane and 
columne carnee. From the sudden disappearance 
of the chief branches of the coronary arteries on the 
posterior surface, the nervous structure distributed 
over a considerable portion of the left ventricle is 
completely isolated from the blood vessels; and on 
these numerous ganglionic enlargements are likewise 
observed, but smaller in size than the chains of gan- 
glia formed over the blood vessels on the anterior 
surface of the heart. Inthe accompanying beautifal 
drawings, [beautiful exceedingly, and deserving the 
high praise of every critic on fine arts,} Mr. West has 
depicted, with the greatest accuracy and minuteness, 
the whole nervous structures demonstrable in these 
preparations on the surface of the heart. But the 
ganglia and nerves represented in these drawings 
constitute only a small portion of the nervous sys- 
tem of the heart, numerous ganglia being formed in 
the walls of the heart, which no artist can represent.” 
“ Tt can be,” Dr. Lee adds, “clearly demonstrated, that 
every artery distributed throughout the walls of the 
uterus and heart, and every muscular fasciculus of 
these organs, is supplied with nerves upon which 
ganglia are formed.” The series of Dr. Lee’s dissec- 
tions show also that the nerves of the heart enlarge 
with the natural growth of the heart before birth, and 
during childhood and youth, until the heart has 
attained its full size in the adult; that the nervous 
supply of the left ventricle is greater than that of the 
right; and that when the walls of the auricles and 
ventricles are affected with hypertrophy, the ganglia 
and nerves of the heart enlarge. This second 
development of the enlargement of nerves must 
shake, we think, if not entirely remove, the objections 
to Dr. Lee’s previous discoveriess founded on Mr. 
John Hunter’s denial that the nerves of the uterus 
ever enlarged during pregnancy. Upon this subject, 
however, we need not again enter, although the 





* There appears to be some trace of the name of the 
Amalekites in the name of the district now called Tyrawley, 


but in Irish cyp-amaylge, ¢.c., land of Amalek. 





work,* giving a complete history of Dr. Lee’s re- 
searches, is before us. The whole question, in con- 
nexion with the Royal Society, and the award of the 
royal medal to Mr. Beck, has been fully discussed in 
our columns ; and all we have to say farther upon the 
anatomical controversy is, that we are strongly inclined 
to believe that, in Mr. Beck’s preparation, the great 
blood vessels, with all their accompanying ganglia 
and nerves, must have been cut away, and that he 
thus “stumbled at the threshold,” and “lost the key 
to the whole nervous system of the uterus.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


[Press of other matters, and especially the closing up of 
our reports of the transactions of numerous other societies, 
have induced usto retard for some weeks those of the latter 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries. It is perhaps the 
Society which might with least loss be put off; for when 
we look over the abstract of its labours, which our reporter 
has put into our hands, we cannot but feel how far this 
great and ancient body is still behind most of the scientific 
and literary societies of the present day. It seems almost 
as if it had no working men; for while history and the 
branch of science which this body peculiarly represents 
abound with questions of the utmost interest, which re- 
quire the explanation and illustration that can be derived 
only from deep antiquarian research, the meetings are 
chiefly taken up with short crude letters on trifling sub- 
jects, or with single letters or documents often of the least 
possible historical value, drawn from some public collection, 
which only required to be transcribed, and which show 
little learning, labour, or research on the part of those who 
exhibit them. Surely the Society numbers in its ranks 
men who can do better than this; and we hope that as 
measures of reform and improvement are fully carried out, 
the Society of Antiquaries will hold a better place in litera- 
ture than it has done. Let its officers be constantly chosen 
as men zealous and learned in the branches of learning 
which come within the Society’s objects, and let them 
attend to its interests, and mix cordially with its members, 
and it cannot fail to rise.—Ep. L. G.] 

May 17th.—Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the chair. The 
Rev. Wm. Grant exhibited some rubbings from 
monumental brasses; and Mr. Thomas Clayter ex- 
hibited to the Society the picture already described 
in the tenth number of the Society’s Proceedings, re- 
presenting the life, death, and funeral of Sir Henry 
Unlow, Ambassador-Cager of Queen Elizabeth, a.p. 
1596. A paper was then read by Mr. W. T. Thoms, 
entitled, ““ Notes on Coronals of Roses as Badges of 
Honour,” accompanied with a coloured sketch from 
the monumental figure of the poet Gower, whose 
head is adorned with one of them, the author’s 
attention having been first drawn to the subject by a 
passage in Caxton’s “ Reynard the Fox.” Having 
quoted the legend as to the origin of the name of the 
Rosenkrantz family, as derived from the circumstance 
of the founder of it receiving a garland of roses from 
the Pope, Mr. Thoms went into the subject of the 
golden rose,—promising, at no distant day, to lay the 
materials he has collected on the subject before the 
Society. The Secretary then read a further portion 
of Mr. Drake’s observations upon the capture of the 
“Great Carrack” in 1592, the reading of the con- 
clusion of which was postponed to the next meeting. 

May 24th.—Mr. Collier, V.P., in the chair. A 
note was read from Mr. John Bruce to Sir Henry 
Ellis upon the East Wickham example of the crown 
badge, which exhibits a full-blown rose surmounted 
by a crown. The Secretary then read the continua- 
tion and conclusion of Mr. Drake’s memoir on the 
capture of the “Great Carrack,” followed by ob- 
servations relative to a charter of pardon granted 
under the Great Seal (12 Charles II.) to Richard 
Beke of Haddenham, in the county of Buckingham, 
in a letter from Dr. Beke to Dr. Lee. 

June 7th.—Myr. Collier in the chair. Mr. W.D. 
Cooper exhibited an ancient vessel of baked earth, 
found under the floor of a church in Sussex. The 
Secretary then read a communication from Capt. W. 
H. Smyth, director, on certain passages in the life of 
Sir John Hawkins, treasurer of the navy, and 
treasurer of ships in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The author observes that Sir John was a keen re- 
former of the abuses which had even then crept 
into our royal dockyards; and much positive as well 
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as inferential testimony is still obtainable as to the 
courses which he steered in accomplishing the desired 
ends. He then quoted from the Cottonian MSS, the 
monies received and expended by Hawkins; from 
which a fair insight may be gained into at least 
one of the great branches of public expenditure, and 
which also affords a scale for noting the pressure of 
political effervescence on the national purse. Captain 
Smyth then noticed the charge against Hawkins, 
which brands him as the first proposer and actual 
founder of the odious slave-trade, He certainly 
adopted and followed up that line with signal vivacity. 
Yet herein it seems that he was rather following the 
opinions and practice of his age, than suggesting or 
contriving anything absolutely new. It is well 
known that the Portuguese made descents on the 
eoast of Africa a couple of centuries before the time 
of Hawkins, and carried off the wretched inhabitants 
into slavery under the religious pretext of fulfilling 
the sacred duty of converting the heathens; and the 
singular expedient of the otherwise benevolent Las 
Casas, for relieving the unhappy American Indians 
by importing negroes from Africa, had been many 
years in full action. « 

June 14th— Mr. Collier in the chair. Mr. 
Bruce communicated an account from a journal, 
purchased at the sale of the Stowe manuscripts, of 
the journey to Spain, and the arrival in the capital of 
that country of Prince Charles and his suite. Lord 
Albert Conyngham exhibited four dice, found in a 
tomb discovered at Marseilles. These dice are sin- 
gularly formed, in shape like a human figure squat- 
ting, and with the arms akimbo, the pips being placed 
on various parts of the limbs. A similar one of 
bronze was found not long since at Marseilles. A 
letter was read from the Rev. Beale Poste, containing 
an extract from a letter from Herr Warsaae, in reply 
to certain questions addressed by the former as to 
the authenticity of the Itinerary of Richard of Ciren- 
cester. No new light was thrown on this matter by 
the correspondence. 

June 21st.—Sir Robert Inglis, V.P., in the 
chair. Lord A. Conyngham presented a work, 
edited by Mourien Pittaky, the government conser- 
vator of antiquities at Athens. In it is published a 
vast quantity of inscriptions that are preserved at 
Athens, as well as a few other remains that have 
escaped the general’ pillage of objects of antiquarian 
interest and of ancient art, and which Greece has 
been saving. Also Lord A, Conyngham presented the 
Proceedings of the Athenian Archwological Society, 
which has now taken the title of the Archeological 
Society of Greece. Ina note his lordship observed, 
“though unanimously elected an honorary member 
of that Society, I feel bound to express on this occa- 
sion, as I invariably expressed at Athens, my extreme 
regret that in its zeal for the discovery of objects of 
ancient art and of inscriptions, the Society should be 
committing an error so fatal as to disfigure the 
Acropolis. In clearing away the mould and rubbish 
from the summit, they have not funds to cart away 
the debris, and in consequence they are allowed to 
accumulate on the sides of the Acropolis, forming 
most unsightly masses, entirely at variance with the 
effect produced by the surrounding monuments and 
scenery.” At the close of the meeting the chairman 
said he had been requested by several fellows to ex- 
press, on behalf of the Society, the deepest regret at 
the impending destruction of the valuable monu- 
ments of Rome. He could not hesitate to comply 
with, and heartily support the wishes of those who 
would protect objects so dear to all who could esti- 
mate their value to science and to history; and he 
felt convinced the Society would unanimously concur 
in lamenting that such danger to the monuments of 
Rome should exist, and that any necessity should 
have been recognised or considered needed for hos- 
tile invasion, The worthy baronet’s brief but im- 
pressive and convincing remarks were much ap- 
plauded. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
July 13th.—Public Meeting.—Mr. Pettigrew, Vice- 
president, in the Chair.—The gold ring and amber 





beads, submitted to the last Council Meeting by Mr, 
Warren, were produced, and Mr. Roach Smith stated 
that he was inclined to refer them to the Saxon period 
from the few particulars communicated by Mr. 
Warren. Mr, Gould placed on the table, as objects 
for Archeological comparison, three shields and two 
swords, brought by Sir Charles Napier, as trophies 
from Scinde. Mr. Charles Warne forwarded a cast 
from an antique ecclesiastic seal found a few days 
since, near Sherborne, Dorset. It bears the figure of 
St. Lawrence, with the legend HER COYNRAEG VAN 
HAMPE. Mr. Crafter, of Gravesend, sent an impres- 
sion from, and sketch of a silver seal, lately dug up in 
a field at Assingdon, in Rochford Hundred, about 
seven miles from Southend, Essex. The inscription 
was not read, but the arms on a shield were a snail 
carrying its shell on its back. Mr. Baigent exhibited 
tracings and a sketch of some paintings, which have 
just been discovered, and are about to be destroyed, 
at St. Mary’s Winchfield. The head of a queen was 
finely and boldly executed; the form of the sceptre 
rather peculiar, but very graceful. Mr. Waller stated 
that the paintings were of the thirteenth century, and 
demonstrated that one of them represented the rich 
man and Lazarus. Mr. Roach Smith, after mention- 
ing the success which had attended, in various parts 
of Hampshire, the efforts of the Association 
to preserve the mural paintings of churches, 
remarked that he had been informed some of 
a highly valuable description had been found in 
Northwood Church, in the Isle of Wight, and imme- 
dately destroyed; so effectually was this act of van- 

dalism perpetrated, that not even a sketch could be 
taken. The painting in Shorwell Church, published 
by the Association, is preserved; others of much 
higher artistic merit were unfortunately destroyed 
before Mr. Barton could complete his drawings. Mr. 
Planché offered some observations on an iron helmet 
which was exhibited to the meeting, and requested 
permission to prepare a paper on the subject for the 
Chester Congress. He stated that the four most in- 
teresting specimens of helmets extant had been pro- 
duced to the British Archeological Association, some 
of which were unknown to its late learned Vice-pre- 
sident, Sir. Samuel Meyrick, and he entered into 
some particulars respecting one lately exhibited to the 
Association by Mr. Pratt, of Bond Street. Mr. 
Planché dwelt effectively upon the great value to art 
and Archeology of these discoveries, as they may al- 
most be termed. Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited a 
large collection of bronze celts and other articles, 
which he had just received from Ireland. They had 
been collected in the counties of Cork and Kerry, and 
presented few, if any, new varieties in form or cha- 
racter, He then proceeded to explain, from the spe- 
cimens before the meeting, his classification into 
“axe shaped,” as the primitive type; “axe shaped 
and eared,” or with the sides beaten up; “ axe 
shaped, eared and cheeked,” or with a bar between 
the ears ; “ axe shaped, eared, cheeked, and looped,” 
or with a ring at the side. For the fifth class, Mr. 
Croker proposed the term “ socketed ;” and in the 
sixth, he would place all bronze articles which did 
not come under these denominations until farther 
arranged. The effect of this classification, he ob- 
served, would be, to show that this sixth class con 

tained objects of much rarer occurrence than those 
usually termed celts, which he could not help regard- 
ing as ordinary workmen’s tools. Dr. Bell, of Berlin, 
made some observations on the articles exhibited by 
Mr. Creker. He agreed with Mr. Planché, and 
other archwologists, in considering that the articles 
ealled celts, which might have been used as me- 
chanical tools, were equally applicable to the pur- 
poses of warfare as battle axes; but he admitted that 
articles similar to some of those exhibited were used 
as tools in Ireland, at the present day, in a some- 
what more elongated form. Mr. Croker then read 
& paper upon the discovery of the bone island, in 
Lough Gur, which was reported in the Literary 
Gazette of 19th December, 1846. We were not able 
perfectly to follow this elaborate paper, but its object 
appeared to be an effort to establish, that the 
Megaceros Hibernicus, or Irish elk, was not a fossil 





remain, as assumed by Professor Owen, but rather 
that of an animal domesticated with man. The ehaiy 
of circumstantial evidence produced by Mr. Croke 
was so extraordinary, that it might almost be terme 
romantic; but it nevertheless carried, step by step, 
conviction as to the truthfulness of the statements | 
made, The Chairman congratulated the Meeting on | 
the prospects of the Chester Congress, and stated 
that the Public Meetings were adjourned to Friday 


the 26th of October next. We should not omit tp 
note, that on Wednesday the 1lth instant, Loy 
Albert Conyngham gave a most agreeable soirée ip 
Hamilton-place to the leading Members of the Asso. 
ciation, to enable them to converse respecting the 
Chester Congress. 


CAERLEON ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
THE annual meeting of this society was held at the 


Freeschool, Caerleon, on Thursday the 5th ing, | 


The chair was taken by Sir Digby Mackworth, Ban,, 
the president. The report announced the progres 
which had been made in collecting donations towards 
the building fund of the museum, and stated that 
there still remained a deficiency of about 180/. Th 
building, which will be decidedly handsome whe 
completed, is now roofed in, but further progress is 
prevented by the want of funds. The ladies of the 
county, however, are exerting themselves, and hay 
decided on holding a bazaar in aid of the musew 
funds on the 25th of the present month, and the 
report stated that large contributions of work hal 
already been received; which is an evident mark of 
the increasing taste for archwology which has sprig 
up in the country. Several very interesting paper 
were read ; amongst others, one by Sir Digby Mack 
worth, on the “ Fragments of Early Christianity ix 
Caerleon, chiefly historical.” The Vicar of Caerleon, 
the Rev. Daniel Jones, examined the “ Traces of 
Past Generations in and around Caerleon.” Mr. Lee, 
the secretary, read two notices, one on the remains of 
a mural painting in fresco or distemper found ins 
small room, partitioned off in an old building at Pem- 
hos, a farm near Caerleon; and also one on som 
beautiful ivory carvings, and an inscription of the 
time of Severus, lately discovered in the town; the 
former were found by Mr. John Jenkins on his pw- 
perty, at a very considerable depth, but are very neatly 
perfect; one represents a female figure placing & 
basket of fruit on a cupid’s head, the other is a wel- 
formed mask. The Rev. C. W. King, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, also sent a paper “ 02 
the Different Modes of Sepulture amongst the 
Romans,” which evinced great research, and from 
Mr. King’s acquaintance with Italian antiquities, ws 
highly interesting. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the members and their friends went to examine the 
Roman villa lately found in the grounds of Mr. Joba 
Jenkins. Labourers had been employed for some 
days previously, and a very large portion was cleared. 
Bases of pillars, baths, and several flues of peculiar 
construction were brought to light, but no object of 
very great interest was discovered, though the whole 
which was exposed, when viewed from the eastle 
mound, a neighbouring eminence, formed both an in 
teresting and a picturesque scene. The party thea 
adjourned to the Roman amphitheatre, commonly 
called King Arthur's Round Table, where they partook 
of a very excellent Juncheon, provided by the mem 
bers residing in Caerleon and the neighbourhood. 





Archeology.—An Archgological and Natural pat 
tory Society has been established for the county? 
Somerset, and with the view to form a library 
museum illustrative of that county. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday—Zoological, 9 p.m. ‘ 
Wednesday—Royal Botanic, (P de,) 34 pan—At 
cheeological Association, (Council Meeting,) 83 P-™- 
Saturday—Royal Botanic, 3% p.m. 
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———— 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Our Paris letter had not reached us when we were obliged 
to make up for press. The newspapers state the Opera 
succumbed last week as predicted by our correspondent, 


Ep. L, G.] 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Transit across Panama.—Referring to Mr. Ogle’s 
ample examination of the various projects for effecting 
this great desideratum (Literary Gazette, No. 1693), 
we read in our last American papers that “ the whole 
stock of the projected Panama Railway had been 
taken up at New York as soon as offered by the 
citizens of that emporium. There is now therefore 
little, if any, doubt in reference to the completion of 
the important design in question, The New York 
Journal says that in a year or two at furthest the 
chief communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific for passengers and valuable freights will be 
by way of the Panama Railway. A fact which has 
come to our knowledge is the discovery of bituminous 
coal on the isthmus, of very fair quality.” 

Lieut. Lynch and the Dead Sea.—From the same 
source we learn that the travellers had ‘“‘ succeeded in 
bringing home some of the green and dried fruit, and 
also the leaves and blossoms of the ‘ osher, or apple 
of Sodom, which Dr. Robinson was unable to 
accomplish. Four jars containing specimens are 
deposited in the Patent Office at Washington.” And 
also that “the Government Expedition to the Great 
Salt Lake, under the command of Captain Howard 
Stansbury, for the purpose of exploration and survey, 
was to set out from Jefferson Barracks about the Ist 
inst. The Expedition is well equipped, and important 
“scientific acquisitions may be anticipated on their 
return. ‘We understand,’ says the National Intel- 
ligencer, ‘that after exploring the great Salt Lake 
and the entire surrounding region, the party will 
probably proceed to examine a new route thence to 
the head waters of the Gila river, to unite with the 
present Southern route to California about Santa Fe.’ 
Captain Stansbury’s accounts of the devastation of 
the Cholera witnessed on his journey along the 
Missouri are terrible. ‘In ascending the river they 
found the small villages on its banks deserted in 
dismay. On board one of the steamboats which had 
goue up @ part of the way there were seventy-eight 
deaths, and so great was the panic of the surviving 
passengers and crew, that they had fastened the boat 
to the shore and abandoned her. At Independence 
boais were hailed from the houses, and ordered off, a 
nine-pounder being planted at the landing places to 
prevent their approach,’ ” 

Earthquake,—Ragusa was visited by an earthquake 
on the 30th of June, which lasted from three to four 
minutes, without doing any material damage, 








BIOGRAPHY. 


Horace Smith. — At Tunbridge Wells, on the 
morning of Thursday, the 12th, and in his seventieth 
year, died this amiable man and popular author. 
The esteem and affection of all who knew him 
requited his generous disposition, and the excellent 
qualities with which he was so largely endowed. 
Friendly, well-informed, cheerful, with the simplicity 
of youth and the sagacity of age, he was a most 
agreeable companion for the private and social hour, 
and a valuable adviser and aid in the graver affairs of 
life. In conjunction with his mirthful brother 
James, he was a prominent author of the famous 
Rejected Addresses, one of the happiest jeux d'esprits 
that ever issued from the press. Innumerable poems, 
éssays, and other contributions to periodical literature, 
came from his pen; and his historical romances have 
taken a lasting station in that difficult branch of com- 
Position. He did not animate the dry bones of anti- 
quity so powerfully as a Scott or James, but bis 
descriptions, his portraits, his costumes, his pictures 
of the period, its customs and feelings, were of a 
high order, and rendered his works great favourites 
With readers of every class. He had been unwell for 
pre months, but the immediate cause of his death 
8 Stated to have been ossification of the heart. He 
Seaanenced his novels with Gaieties and Gravities, in 

25, and ended them with Love and Mesmerism, in 





1845, and within these twenty years also gave to the 
public, Brambletye House, Tor Hill, Reuben Apsley, 
Zillah, The New Forest, Walter Colyton, Jane Lomax, 
The Moneyed Man, Adam Brown, and Arthur Arundel; 
the whole of which were, we believe, published by 
Mr, Colburn, 

Mr, William Spence.—The death of this gentle- 
man, distinguished as a sculptor in Liverpool, is 
announced, with many expressions of admiration for 
his talents and regret for his loss, in the surrounding 
provincial journals. He was born at Chester, and at 
an early age evinced a decided predilection for the 
fine arts, His first studies were at Liverpool, under 
Mr, Pether, a wood-caryer and teacher of drawing, 
and at this period he made the acquaintance of Gibson, 
the eminent sculpter, who assisted him in getting 
into the establishment of the Messrs, Franceys, 
where he soon distinguished himself as a draughts- 
man and modelist. Mr. Roscoe, and others in the 
literary and intellectual circles of Liverpool, were 
attracted by the display of his powers, and the pro- 
ductions of this his youthful period are described as 
being very beautiful. But he went not to Italy, like 
his companion Gibson, and became a partner in 
Francey’s house; in which occupation, though im- 
mersed in business, he nevertheless adhered to his 
love for the sculptor’s art, and regularly contributed 
to the exhibitions of the Liverpool Academy, of which 
he was not only one of the oldest and most esteemed 
members, but, as the successor of Mr, Mosses the 
portrait painter, professor of drawing in the antique 
school. He died on the 6th, at the premature age of 
fifty-two years. 

Mr. Andrew Bell, teacher of mathematics in 
Edinburgh, and author of treatises on the same, 
published by Messrs. Chambers, has been killed by a 
fall from his horse, which dragged him to a distance 
along the road. 








Her Majesty's Theatre-—The daily papers have re- 
corded the extraordinary sensation created, at re- 
hearsal, by the new Amina: to us it was the recog- 
nition of an old friend with scarcely a new face; we 
seemed to have receded three seasons in operatic ex- 
perience, so close a resemblance does the “ sensation” 


of 1849 bear to the “enthusiasm” of 1847, Do we 
then in opera history, as in the history of nations, 
move in a perpetual circle; and are new “ triumphs,” 
new “ sensations,’ and new “ nightingales,” nothing 
but the recurrence, at dates more or less remote, of 
old enthusiasms in which our forefathers rejoiced ? 
After the “ thousand-and-one nights” of the Sonnam- 
bula, during the brilliant reign of the Swede, we were 
certainly not prepared to encounter, so soon at least, 
another Amina in the same firmament, and heralded 
by the same confidential intimations. So essentially 
and ineffaceably identified is Lind with the gentle and 
artless village maiden, that the part is hers alone by 
“right of conquest.” To personate Amina must 
henceforth be to provoke severe comparisons; and 
we cannot think the part well adapted to elicit the 
distinguishing graces and peculiar felicitics of this 
gifted lady’sstyle. In Linda, andin other characters, 
where refined and delicate esprit, and a high-bred de- 
meanour are required, Madame Sontag appears more 
at home, and more natural; perhaps in her long se- 
cession from the stage she has lost too much of the 
artiste to enable her to represent, with equal fitness, 
the simple country girl. It is impossible for her not 
to give a very elegant and delightful delineation ; but 
we feel that it is not Amina. To the music she 
lends her usual sparkling brilliancy and delicate 
finish of vocalization, and embroiders her airs with a 
luxury of fioriture often original, and always in har- 
mony with the sentiment of the words. “Come per 
me sereno” was delivered with true feeling. The 
** Ah! non guinge” was playfully rather than passion- 
ately rendered, and with less profusion of embellish- 
ment than we are accustomed to receive: this we did 
not regret, as Persiani has quite exhausted all “‘ possi- 
bilities” of ornament on this theme. The rondo was 
re-demanded; and throughout the opera @ genuine 





enthusiasm prevailed, testified by the usual demon- 
strations, to which we give a hearty assent, as being 
due not only to the genius of the artiste, but to the 
circumstances in which the estimable lady is restored 
to the scene of her former triumphs. Signor Calzo- 
lari is the weakest Elvino it has been our lot to wit- 
ness on the Italian stage. His acting cold, tame, and 
spiritless; his singing to the last degree weak and in- 
efficient, with a voice very deficient in tunefulness. 
Signor Belletti replaced F'. Lablache as the Count 
on this occasion: neither, as we think, to the advan- 
tage of the audience, nor his own. He sang “ Vi 
ravviso” with considerable force, and secured its repe- 
tition, but scarcely deigned to act the part at all. A 
Mlle. Sarah Howson was the Lisa. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Carden.—The Donna 
del Lago was given for the first time this season on 
Thursday, Grisi and Mario, in the parts of Elena 
and Giacomo, Marini as Douglas, Mr. Reeves as 
Rhoderick Dhu, and Mile. Angri as Malcolm Graem. 
The opera was mounted in the same superb style as 
on former occasions, and is certainly one of the most 
striking productions of this enterprising establish- 
ment. Angri was new in the part of Malcolm, but she 
took it with great verve and understanding, If 
we excuse a little want of refinement in her singing, 
which practice will supply, she must be considered 
one of the most accomplished vocalists of the day. 
In declamatory passages she is especially fine, and in 
the most rapid triplets and runs she is equally per- 
fect. It.is only in the most delicate cantabile that 
we feel there is any slackening of our “ beau ideal.” 
In the celebrated duet with Grisi, “ Ciel qual destin 
terrible,” which requires the most finished style, as 
well as a perfect acquaintance with the music, she 
appeared least successful, perhaps on account of the in- 
evitable comparison with Grisi’s unrivalled style and 
singing; the romance, “ Ah si pera,” she sang with 
great expression. As to Grisi’s performance, the 
only term we can apply to it is ‘‘ wonderful,” whether 
in the charming barcarole at the opening, ‘‘ Oh mattu- 
tini albori,” in the magnificent quartet, “ Ciel il mio 
labbro,” or the surprisingly brilliant rondo finale, 
she shines equally as the consummate artiste and 
most gifted singer. Mario has a very agreeable part 
in the Uberto, and, being in excellent voice, excited 
the utmost enthusiasm by his singing the cabaletta, 
“To ti vidi,’ which was only to be appeased by a 
double encore. There is not much to admire in the 
subject, however, and the whole success of the mor- 
ceaux depends upon the singer. Mario’s execution is 
quite a feat of vocalization for the tenor voice. Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s performance suffered from the same 
faults we have often alluded to—a want of evenness, 
and a flatness in tone throughout. The opera as now 
given is a curious medley, for we have various inter- 
polations, and certainly the most striking parts, in a 
musical point of view, are those which were not 
written in the opera; still the ensemble forms a very 
interesting and delightful production under M. 
Costa’s able direction, and to sway control over two 
military bands, a full orchestra, a double chorus, be- 
sides the chief performers, involves no slight exertion 
and skill on the part of the conductor. We should 
have said that the bards were represented by the other 
principal male singers of the company, Tamburini, 
Salvi, Tagliafico, Massol, Mei, Polonini, and Soldi— 
thus adding extraordinary completeness to the grand 
effect of the splendid finale to the first act, called 
“ The Gathering of the Clans.” 

The first performance of the Prophéte is spoken 
of for Tuesday.* 








THE DRAMA. — 
Haymarket.—Like other large establishments when 
about to close, for various reasons, the doors of their 
establishments, the active lessee of this theatre has 
made a feature of an“ ALARMING SacriFicz.” The 
sacrifice in this instance, is, however, no trap to catch 





* Errata.—In last week’s paper, in speaking of Sontag’s 
singing of the “ Luce di quest anima,” in Linda, in place of 
“gurmounted” read ornamented, and in the notice of Sig. 
Biletta’s matinée, a word “ débutées” is used, which may or 
may not be a real one: we wrote “ celebritics.” 
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the unwary, but is intended honestly to shake the 
sides of such of her Majesty’s lieges as do not in 
this summer weather eschew indoor amusements, by 
means of the active agency of Buckstone and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam in a one-act farce, which is written by 
Mr. Buckstone, and like many other of his clever 
productions is original, and not taken from the 
French. We have to record its complete success, 
and to attest the excellence of the acting, while we 
assure our readers that loud and hearty laughter 
marked the progress of this pleasant trifle, from the 
rise to the fall of the curtain. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ON HEARING PISCHEK SING BEETHOVEN’S ADELAIDE. 


Ay! and a sound of beauty, too! it haunts 
Our memory with its sweetness day and night, 
Like an invisible spirit of delight ! 
The very recollection so enchants, 
Sheds o’er the heart such pleasure pure and calm, 
It lulls all care with its entrancing balm ! 
Such is the lingering haunting witchery, 
The melting magic, the resistless sway 
Of e’en thy Fatherland’s most simple lay, 
When, Prince of German Minstrels, sung by thee! 
Thee, in whom pathos, passion, voice, combine 
To form a spell that’s thine, and on/y thine ! 
by = _ Sete must be vag charm, when he, 
e spearian King of Harmony, 
‘Who rules the passions, as the moon the sea, 
Hath found a fit interpreter in thee? 
When music, singer, poesy, unite 
To wind the spell up to its loftiest height ? 
8o is it when that jiece of song, 
Beethoven’s Adelaide divine, 
Is breath’d in notes we shall remember long 
As life may last ! when such a voice as thine 
To the most ravishing of melodies 
Pours out in tenderest tones such words as these : 
Lonely wanders thy Friend in the Spring-garden,* 
Softly bathed in the lovely magic light, 
Which through quivering bloomy branches trembles. 
Adelaide ! 


In the mirroring flood, in the snow of the Alps, 

In the golden clouds of the sinking day, 

In the field of the stars beams forth thine image, 
Adelaide ! 

Ev zephyrs i’ the tender fo! w r, 

Silver little May-bells murmur in he — 

Waters gurgle and nightingales warble 
Adelaide! 

Onee, O wonder ! -rpon-my grave shall blossom 

A flower, a flower from the ashes of my heart ! 

Clearly glitters on ev’ry purple leaflet 
Adelaide ! 


Delicious sounds! they bring before our sight 
The vernal garden = in rosy light, 
Rin, their little lily-bells milk-white, 
The silvery May-buds rustle in the breeze ; 
The nightingale’s celestial minstrelsies 
ihe feentelae port aod. doarecn best of ol 
e foun’ url—and, best of all! 
That final pred of never-dying love, 
That foretaste of the music of the spheres, 
Those tones that might the coldest bosom move, 
F the eye with rapture’s sweetest tears ; 
The with feelings more of heaven than earth, 
Transport it to the bright clime of its birth; 
With soft enchantment wafting it along 
Upon the wings of Heaven’s own language, Song! 
ELEANnon Darsy. 








VARIETIES. 


Foreigners in London.—The appearance of nu- 
merous foreigners in London is at this time curi- 
ously different from the usual and last year’s exhibi- 
tions. Many are of quite another class, and are met 
with in steam-boats and public places enjoying them- 
selves, generally, in the rather noisy way which dis- 
tinguishes them from the taciturn English. Besides 
recognising a number of the more notorious cha- 
racters who have compromised themselves in France, 
Italy, and Germany, and who converse loudly in the 
languages of these countries, we find them in com- 
pany with many more whose political career has not 
reached the same pitch of fame; but who all seem to 
be “hail fellows well met,” and not at all sorry to have 
escaped ino the protective, though abused, atmosphere 
of England, where they are as merry as unexpa- 
triated crickets. 


* This is an exact literal translation of Matthisson’s beau- 
tiful poem, in which, for the sake of fidelity, I have adhered 
as closely as possible to the unrhymed metre of the original. 
The “ little May-bells” are lilies of the valley. 








Archeology in Liverpool—The Liverpool Chro- 
nicle, speaking of the excursion to that place on the 
2nd of August, by the British Association during its 
week at Chester, says:—The local committee at 
Chester were anxious to restrict the papers of the 
congress, and the excursions to their own side of the 
Mersey, feeling that they had a superabundance of 
material in their anoient town and neighbourhood, 
and in the whole of their interesting county. The 
committee in London, however, were desirous to see 
Lancashire, to witness the public spirit of our great 
and extending town, and to exchange a friendly greet- 
ing with the members of our own Historic Society, 
This feeling led to the arrangement for “the Liver- 
pool day,” when it is expected that the whole of the 
members of the Chester congress, and a goodly num- 
ber of local inquirers, will visit either Speke or Hale 
on the one side, or Sefton and its neighbourhood on 
the other. The Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire proposes to regard all the ladies and gentlemen 
attending the congress as their guests, from the mo- 
ment that they set foot on our landing-stage in the 
morning till they leave it at night. Part of the day’s 
arrangement will be a grand svirée in the evening; 
and it is probable that the papers for the day will be 
read there. These are on the ancient brass of Sir 
Wm. Molyneux, in Sefton Church, by J. G. Waller, 
Esq.; on the Guilds, by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A.; 
and on the Chester Mystery Plays, by Dr. Hume. 
It is expected that the other societies in Lancashire, 
which embrace the subject of antiquity, will cordially 
co-operate ; and a resolution was passed at the special 
meeting of the society on Tuesday inviting them to 
do so. Several gentlemen have forwarded subscrip- 
tions in the most handsome manner, for defraying 
the necessary expenses ; and we have confidence that 
the whole arrangements will be worthy of the public 
spirit and hospitality of Liverpool. His Worship, 
the Mayor, has kindly expressed his readiness to 
afford any assistance in his power, and at once 
offered to the Historic Society the Town-hall for the 
purposes of the special meeting. 

Electric Telegraphs—Mr. Wishaw, on Saturday 
last, at the Music Hall, Store-street, exhibited and 
explained to a succession of parties his several ar- 
rangements and apparatus for the simplification of 
the electric telegraph, and for considerably reducing 
the expense of laying it down. Single-wire commu- 
nications under ground and signal codes are the chief 
features of his system, combined with gutta percha 
and earthenware tubular insulation and protection. 
Mr. Wishaw engages to lay down effective working 
telegraphs, with instruments, &c., for intermediate 
stations, complete for 40/. per mile, the present cost 
being, as he stated, 1407. The social advantages to 
this country of the electric telegraph are as yet in 
embryo, and they will only be fully developed by 
such a system as Mr. Wishaw’s, and by such an 
instrument as Siemen’s, which was worked on Sa- 
turday, and which has been carried out with great 
success in Prussia, and is about to be extended to 
St. Petersburg. ; 

The British Museum came under the notice of 
the House of Commons on the 13th, when Sir R. 
Peel moved a vote of 42,915/. to defray the charges 
of that establishment. Discussion was avoided till 
the Report of the Commission, said to be near com- 
pletion, should be received and laid before Parlia- 
ment. The removal of the Royal Academy, the ex- 
tension of the National Gallery, the appointment of a 
place for the reception of Mr. Vernon’s pictures, the 
decline in the reading-room, and other matters, were 
incidentally touched upon ; but for the above reason 
nothing definitive was said or done. 

The Ecclesiastical History Society, like many 
others, has got into hot water, and the dabblers in 
such matters are likely to be gratified with bubbles 
to their taste. 

British Architects —The last meeting, on the 2nd 
of the month, Mr. S. Smirke in the chair, produced 
no novelty of sufficient consequence for a report. A 
paper on Style in Architecture was read by Professor 
Cockerell, and, like all his productions, was elegant 
and instructive. 





Omnibus Servants.—Hitherto it has been thought 
very difficult to protect the public against the omnj- 
bus servants; but now a benevolent band have taken 
them by the hand, and there is a prospectus (to be 
found abundantly in every buss) for the formation 
of a “Metropolitan Omnibus Servants’ Provident 
Society,” and a public meeting on Wednesday last, 
The Cab Association we can understand, as it con- 
sists of a general subscription fund, out of which 
all fines of this respectable body for misconduct are 
paid; and when doomed to expiate more graye 
offences by incarceration, they are supported in gaol; 
but the Cad Association surpasses our comprelen- 
sion. There are said to be in the ’buss line 10,00 
drivers, conductors,* time-keepers, or clerks; and it 
is to improve their im-“‘ moral condition,” and pro- 
vide for disease or old age, that this institution is 
projected. We heartily wish it may Fare well. 

Mr. Barry’s remuneration, as the architect of the 
new Parliament Houses, appears to be grudged ani 
restricted in a miserable spirit. For one of the 
greatest works of the age his reward is dictated, not 
in the customary measure, but at less per annum 
than an opera singer or dancer is paid in a month! 
A toil of the head is nothing to a turn of the toe, 
and a triumph of architecture must not think to 
compete with a feat of pirouetting ! 

Longevity.—Benjamin Millard, of Stratford, Esser, 
we are informed by the Esser Standard, died there 
at the extraordinary age of 106, being born at Shepton 
Mallet, Somersetshire, in 1742. He is stated to 
have been present at the execution of Dr. Dodd, to 
have “ agitated” in the Gordon riots, and to have left 
his youngest son twenty-six years old, a very baby to 
an ultra centenarian. 

Red Rain.—The Cambrian, Welsh newspaper; 
states that on the 30th June a considerable shower 
of rain as red as blood fell near to the westward of 
the village of Bonvilstone. It alarmed the country 
people, and discoloured the soil. 

Entomology.—The Rev. W. A. Hope has presented 
his unrivalled collection of entomology, valued at 
10,000/., to the University of Oxford (to which he 
belongs, as M.A. of Christ’s Church) to promote 
the new and extended course of studies about to be 
introducéd into the curriculum. We may notice that 
the establishment of a museum on a splendid sede 
has been taken up zealously by men of every class 
and opinion connected with the University. 

Mr. Kenny.—We see that an influential body of 
actors have combined together for the purpose of 
giving a benefit to this veteran dramatist. It is to 
take place at “Old Drury,” on Wednesday, and the 
programme of the entertainments is a most attractive 
one. We hope that a bumper house will acknowledge 
the great amount of amusement Mr. Kenny has fur- 
nished for play-goers during his long connexion with 
the stage. 


Smithfield Market is for the present left intact, 
Mr. Mackinnon had to withdraw his motion for its 
removal after some debate in the House of Commons. 

The Putney College had its annual field-day 
yesterday, and it was so wet a one that, previously 
accustomed to want of shelter or accommodation, 
did not attend; and must trust to the newspapé 
report for our readers’ information next week. 


A New Religious Sect, called The sini, - 
sprung up in Bohemia, headed by a weaver 0 hve 
name of Adelbert Pelzanann. It professes ape - 
and the members live in communism to the a 
extent of bestial depravity. One of their noctt : 
love feasts was broken in upon by the eee 
number of the “ naked wretches,” discovered = . 
midst of most disgusting debauchery, ee 
prison, their leader placed in solitary confineme 

3 Se 
ly we 

* Beware of calling them cads. One day latel, 
asked improvidently where the Cad of a "buss . ‘as, bes 4 
to give him a packet to deliver on his route, an’ Le 
ling in his pocket. One of the attendants instan Ae 
him—“ I say, Jim Conductor, here is a gent we of 
toc a parcel for him, and give him @ bob ; it 
Jim replied with the same sneer, “‘ The gent me — 
himself ; he wants the bob more than me.”—Ep. 4. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Louis BiaNc’s “ New World,” mentioned in our Paris letter 
of last week, is now, we observe, announced by Mr. Newby 
to appear in the English language, simultaneously with the 
French edition. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ash’s (E., M.D.) Notes and Comments on New Testament, 
1. 1, 12mo, cloth,.7s. 
Bowdler’s Few Words of Family Instruction, 12mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. : 
Buckingham’'s (J. 8.) National Evils and§ Practical Reme- 
dies, 8vo, cloth, 15s. - 
Ball's Hints to Mothers, sixth edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Channing's Lectures, 32mo, cloth, 8d. 
—_———__-—_—-- and Culture, in one vol., 32mo, 1s. 





mo, . 
Claridge’s (Captain R, T.) Every Man his Own Doctor, 8vo, 


sewed, 5s. = : 
Coleridge’s Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit, 12mo, cloth, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE® MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 
P MADAME SONTAG. 
The Nobility, Patrons of the and the Public, are respectfully 
informed that a GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, July 26th, on which oc- 
i MADAME SONTAG 


casion 
will have the honour to ap in one of her 
FAVOURITE CHARACTERS, 

with Various Entertainments in the Ballet Department, comprising 
the talents of Mile. C. Rosati, Miles. Marra, Thomassini, Julien, 
a Aussandon; MM. Charles, Venafra, Gouriet, Di Mattia, 
an = 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the Box 
Office of the Theatre, Opera-colonnade. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Traratcar 
Savarz.— LAST WEEK.—Notice is hereby given that the 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY will continue open until 
SATURDAY next, the 28th inst., when it will FINALLY CLOSE. 
Admission (every day from Eight o'clock till Seven), One Shilling, 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Exhibitors are requested to send for their Works on Wednesday, 
the Ist, or Thursday, the 2nd of August. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. Established 1838, 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. James Law Jones, Esq. 

John Barnard, Esq. John Konill, Esq. = 

George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, Esq. 

Bryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.8. Charles Phillips, Esq. 

— — eet a Esq. 

idney Gurney, . "B. Bellingh: 

W. K. Jemenen, ae — Esq. — 

itore~ 4 Anthony Dunlop, Esq. William Hawes, Esq. 

Auditors {z Greenway, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq. » 
Messrs. Barnard, Barnard, and Dimsdale. Commercial 

Bankers— Bank of London. London and County Banking Com. 

pany. 

Physicians—Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.8. 
Standing Counsel—Ruseell Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 

Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 


The business of this Compan b every descri 
dwith Life A 4 Th = 
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. s » an 
may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise: a portion may > 
main on credit. Parties going to the East or West Indies, are 
assured at very mod rates. Resid in Canada, Australia, and 
many other places allowed without extra charge. Advances are made 
to assurers on undoub personal and other security. Attention is 
d to the detailed Prospectuses of the Compan’ 








6s. 
Cook’s (Rev. F. C.) Selection of Poetry for Schools, 12mo, 


cloth, 2s. 
Couper’s (C. M. A.) Lucy’s Half-a-Crown, 18mo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


Curzon’s Monasteries, second edition, post 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Day on Punctuation, fifth edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Fireside Tales for Young, vol. 3, 6s. 

Etchings, with Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Extracts on Notes to Family Bible, Gospel of St. Matthew, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Findlay’s Junior Atlas of Modern Geography, 8vo, half- 
bound, 5s. 

Floral Cabinet, 150 Coloured Plates, 3 vols, 4to, £3. 

Franklin’s (Benjamin) Life, by Rev. H. Wyld, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. 

Gairdner’s (W.) Gout, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Gilbart’s (J. W.) Practical Treatise on Banking, 2 vols., 
fifth edition, 8vo, 24s. 

* Handhook to Lakes of Killarney, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Hey’s (Mrs.) Sylvan Musings; or, Spirit of the Woods, new 

edition, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
Moral of Fiowers, 8vo, cloth, new edition, 21s. 

Hendrick’s (R. E.) Chit Chat, a Poem, post 8vo, cloth, 

7s. 6d. 


King and Countess, a Romance, 3 vols., post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Kings of England, a History for Young Children, second 
edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Locke (J., Esq.) On Game Laws, third edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Manners’ (Lord John) Notes of an Irish Tour, 12mo, cloth, 
s. 


3s, 

Masson’s Chronological and Historical Charts, folio, 16s. 

Nasmyth’s (A.) Researches on the Teeth, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Neale’s (Rev. E.) The Closing Scene, first series, third edi- 
tion, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Notices of the Holy Land, Visited by Rev. R. 8S. Hardy, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 

O’Byrne’s Naval Biography, 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. 

Postiat’s Popular Fallacies, with Notes by G. R. Porter, 


12mo, Is. 
—_ (R.) Professed Cook, third edition, post 8vo, cloth, 


Selections from English Prose Writers, for Translation into 
Greek and Latin, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
— (Jeremiah) Great Exemplar, 3 vols., foolseap, cloth, 


Wiseman’s (Rey. Dr.) Connexion between Science and Re- 
ligion, 2 vols., foolscap, cloth, 10s. 

Woodeock’s (Rev. W.) Scripture Lands; being a Visit to 
Scenes of the Bible, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, including the TOWN 
COLLECTION of the EARL of YARBOROUGH, is OPEN daily 


from Ten to Six. Ad 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HE GALLERY OF THE SOCIETY OF 

PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS will CLOSE on SATUR- 

DAY, July 28th.—The FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, each day, 
fromjNine till Dusk. 

Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 

GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY NEXT, the 28th. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS.—The FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EX. 
HIBITION of this SOCIETY is now OPEN at their Gallery, 
Firty-Torex, PALL MALL, near ST. JAMES’S PALACE, from 
Nine o’clock till Dusk.—Admission, Is. Catalogue, 64. 
JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


RCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
The ANNUAL MEBTING for the Year 1849 will take place in the 
CITY of SALISBURY, commencing TUESDAY, July 24, and closing 
TUESDAY, July 31. 


PATRON. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 














PRESIDENT. 
The Bight Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart, 
The Rev. Precentor Hamilton. 
John Henry Jacob, Esq. 


The Earl Nelson. 

Robere Parry Wi bet, Esq., High 
ert Pai isbet, » Hi 
Sheriff of Wilts. . 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 

The Worshipful the Mayor. 

Admission Ticket for the week (not transferable), one guinea; 
Ladies’ Tickets (transferable), half-a-guinea. 
Inf i di E i Daily Meeti and General 


Arrangements, may be obtained from the Secretaries at the Apart- 
ments of the Institute, 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 

Gentlemen desirous of contributing Memoirs or Antiquities and 
Works of Art for exhibition in the temporary Museum formed during 
the Meeting, are d to i at mo 9 earliest con- 
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WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, WATERLOO PLACE, & 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
Tas Cuisnoim, Chairman. 
Ricmwagp Hartier Kennepr, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of 
Mutual Assurance. The First Division of Profits was dsclared ata 
General Meeting of Members held on the 26th May ult., agreeably to 
the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per Cent. was given in 

duction of future i on all Policies which had been in force 5 
yearsand hereafter this Society will make an Annual Division of Profits, 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduction : 











Amount Annual Reduction of | Annual 


Premium Premium 
| Assured. | hitherto paid.| °° PeF cent. | now payable. 


2s. d. £ 8.4, £8. d. 
2017 6 6 & 3 1412 8 
25 13 4 7140 | #1719 4 
3318 4 10 3 6 | 23 14 10 


Age when 
Assured. 





4816 8 1413 0 3368 
14, Waterloo Place. A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Paxsipent—His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hi ible the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.8,4. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
The Honourable John Hen homaz Manners Sutton, 

Sir William George Hylton » M.P. 
Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 
24, Great Tower Street. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Economical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the Company, and presenting the means of effecting policies in a great 
variety of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the assured. 
Complete security afforded to the assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, by the regi of assi ot policies, by 
he admission of age and interest during life, where the same have 

















venience with the Secretaries, or with the Local C at 
Salisbury. 

Double Journey Tickets by South Western Railway, available 
from Monday, July 23, to Wednesday, August 1, both inclusive, will 
be granted to parties presenting the pass card of admission to the 
Salisbury meeting, which may be obtained at the Apartments of the 
Institute, 26, Suffolk Street. 

26, Suffolk Street, H. BOWYER LANE, 
Pall Mall East, London, Secretary. 
July 5, 1849. 


‘TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all 
rts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &c., 
— they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the 
world. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Easton, July 13th, 1849. 


$m.—The general opinion is, that there were no coins struck 
with the numerals between Henry III. and VII., but I have 
byme a penny as follows, viz. :—obverse, a full face, crowned; 
legend, Henric, D, G. Rex.V. Angl. M M, cross crosslet. Re- 
verse, long plain cross, with three pellets in each angle, and 
Civitas, London, with a dotted circle on each side of the 
coin.—Yours truly, JaMEs CLARKE. 
matin communications of interest have reached us too 
P attention this week. We would impress upon our 
orrespondents generally the accommodation it would be to 
us to receive their favours earlier; it now frequently 
— that matters of temporary interest are unavailable, 
Consequence of their tardy arrival at our office. 


C. D.We repeat we can 
articles, pe not undertake to return rejected 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Collection of Coins, Medals, and Antiquities, the property 
of Messrs. ROLLIN, of Paris. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington 
Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, July 25th, 1849, and six following 
days (Sunday excepted), at One o'clock precisely each day, a Valuable 
Collection of Rare and Fine Gree} and Roman Coins and Medallions, in 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze; Miscell Antiquiti c. &e., ob d 
from the most celebrated Cabinets sold during the last fifty years, 
being part of the stock of the well-known dealers, Messrs. Rollin, of 
Paris.—To be viewed two days previous and during the days of Sale 
from 10 to 12. 


Choice Collection of Consular Denarii, Cabinet of English 


Coins, &c. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., 
Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
Thursday, August 2nd, and following Day, at One o'clock precisely : 
—A Choice Cabinet of Consular Denarii, in fine condition, and a 
Small Collection of Saxon and English Coins.—May be viewed two 

days prior, and Catalogues had. 











t 
been satisfactorily proved, and by other lations for facilitating the 
objects and protecting the interests of all bon& fide policy holders. 
Full particulars stated in the prospectuses. 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 
LOUIS MORE, Manager. 


Ao DOMESTIC & FOREIGN LIFE 


FFICE, 

No. 72, CORNHILL. Established in 1824, for 
INVALID and HEALTHY LIVES, and Orricers anv oTuers. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 

TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 

The ASYLUM originated in 1827 the System of Re assurance, 
which is still current for 1850. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low Premiums for every year of life. 
Ascenpinc ScaLzs, commencing at very reduced rates. 
ALTERNATIVE, one-third of premium lent at 4 per cent. 
Invaips insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 
Navat anv Mrtitary Orricens: fixed rates tor all countries. 
GEO. FARREN, Esq., Resident Director. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.— A comfortable 
fitting Shirt is a desideratum long wished for. The Public 
only require to be made acquainted with the Establishment of Mr. 
Ford, of 185, Strand, and try his Eurekas to be convinced of the 
many advantages gained io appearance and comfort by wearing those 
made at this celet d blish ”’—Musical Gazette, May 26th, 
1849. — Six very superior Shirts for 30s.; also all the new patterns in 
Coloured Shirts, six for 27s. Detailed catalogue, with patterns and 
— for self-measurement, sent 














post free. 
ICHARD FORD, No. 185, STRAND, LONDON. 


HIRTS.—THE ZETETIQUE SHIRTS, 
Ly Registered May 2nd, 1849, Act 6 and 7 Vic., c. 65.—These are 
the most comfortable and best fitting Shirts ever invented. 
CAUTION.—Every Shirt is Stamped, snd sold only by the manu- 
facturer. Price, Six for Forty Shillings, or Three for Twenty-one 
Shillings.—N.B. The Non-Registered Shirts are Six for Twenty 
Thirty, and Thirty-five Shillings. Also, all the Newest Patterns in 
Coloured Shirts. Instractions for Self-measurement, with List of 
Goods and Prices, sent Post Free.—JAMES BLACKBURN, 47, 
Cheapside, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








———_—___— 
enemiceameres: 





THE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR. 


[HE PLANTAGENET GUARD RAZOR 
can be used in bed, in the dark. or in a railway of moving 
carriage, or on ship-board, and will with ease, safety, and expedition 
ane remove the beard without the possibility of cutting the 


Descriptive particulars and testimonials sent post free. 
Every razor made ry! the finest tempered — and yee 
Cash Prices—Best ivory handles, 16s. per p russia box, 
be black _— 128. per pair; ivory handles wh electro gilt 
10s. Sent in pairs or singly for 8d. each razor. 
*C. STEWART | tad CO., Patentees, 22, Chari 
Retail, be ere and for J Exportation. 
N.B.—Bvooksellers in the country can be appointed agents for the 
sale of this Razor. Apply to the Patentee. 


4A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, yo ar 
Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a b! og 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume ani 
—— cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
ess, &c., and by its Lay <any and healing qualities render the 
skin sof, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, avd and, by continuing its use only a 
short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 
>. -. with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 
erfumers. 


D EAFNESS.—Lapies’ Heav-Dress.— 
The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, ra be worn _ 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PIN 


ng Cross, London, 








LEONIE 


By tHe AUTHOR oF 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


Immediately, New Work by the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 





In Three Vols., post 8vo, 


VERMONT 


A Storp of the Present Wap. 


“MILDRED VERNON.” 
*,.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just published, with Four Plates, price 9s. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION. — REPORT of 
the EIGHTEENTH MEETING of the BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held at Swansea 
sega John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





pare py this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, bate may be ee 
hout detection, beg all ame advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. To 
be obtained only of Mr. W. , PINE, “ Y ae one door from 
Wellington Street.—-Pine’s Di Vibrator, suited 
to every degree of Deafness, with all ethan acoustic improvements, at 
vatious prices. 








This day is published, 3 vols., 8vo, 428. 
LV OF THE LINDSAYS; or, a Memoir 


of the Houses of Caawrorp and Batcarazs. By LORD 
LINDSAY. To which are added, Extracts from the Official Corre- 





By MORTLOCK’S China and Glass 
oomeowd e carried on in OXFORD STREET ONLY. The 





reduced prices for cash; for i 


of Alex., = Earl of Balearres, during the Maroon War; 





together with Person y his hers, the Hon. Robert, 
Colin, James, John, ‘a Hugh Liga and by his Sister, Lady 
Anne Barn 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





, and contain an ample assortment of the 
best deupgiion * of goods at 7 


Dioner Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas. 
250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 


ELTZER WATER, 4s. dozen; 

FACHINGEN WATER, 4s. dozen; VICHEY, PULLNA, and 
others, at a reduction of 25 percent. Prepared, according to the most 
accurate x by Hoorer, Operative Chemist. 

Potash Water, 3s. doz.; Magnesia Water, 3s. doz.; Soda Water, 
3s. dos.; Arated Bensoate of Potash Water, 6s. doz. 3; and Arated 
Bensoate of Ammonia Water, 6s, doz. 

—— are agreeable and highly useful in preventing 








the shan of Gou 
wg London Mineral Water Pump Room, Now Open, at 7, Pall Mall 


_— Operative Chemist, 55, Grosvenor Street, and 7, Pall Mall 
ast. 


| Dye J. DENT, by distinct sppointmente, Watch 
aud (lock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his varic us assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen’ ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver ial and 
qocuretely. n't silver lever watches, jewelled Zz tour holes, 6 3.— 

» Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realized - ractice all the promised beneficial effects on 

excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
——— Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
on the hands, and on the most de- 
lieate skin; orin the nursery, forinfants. The“ PrrrouineSuavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 

more Seteapent 4 Sesteeeie, with additional petroleum, | named 
“ Dispensary Soar,” d fo: 
of long standing; ue on experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a mo erate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, t ” use of it may, in _many cases “a 
typhus and other contagions, be 


R. HENDRIE 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Seaeet, Recent’s QuapRanrt. 


























HOOL BOOK CATALOGUE GRATIS !! 
HE PUBLISHERS CIRCULAR of the Ist 
of August, will contain the principal Publishers’ lists of School 





Books in various languages. je same may be ) had, free of fmm = 
by application, per letter, add d to th Mr. 8. 
Low, 169, Fleet Street, on or before the 27th inst, 


Advertisements intended for insertion must also be sent by the same 
ime. 





The Seventh Edition, with 155 Figures, 

ITHERING'S BRITISH PLANTS, ar- 
ae moor ey to the Linnean System. Corrected and 
by I adapted for persons commenc- 
- a Srudy of Botany: and an appendix containing the Arrange- 
ryt Aad Genera to the Natural method. By Professor 

MACGILLIVRaY, LL.D., Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
This comprises descriptions of all ny Flowering Plants and 
the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, so full as to enable the young 
botanist to Anaaeaee every species that may come in his way, without 


assistance 
2. MACGILLIVRAY’s MANUAL OF GEOLOGY: second Edi- 
with W Cx a 1 Map of the British Is. 


= 
It forms the companion hich the young elope can 
take with hime tn ie rembles ee ' h Witness, . 











SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING ATLAS. 
This day is published, price 4s. 
T= INDEX, TITLE, and CONTENTS, to 
SHARPE’S CORRESPONDING MAPS. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 9s 


AMBLES and OBSERVATIONS in NEW 

SOUTH WALES. With Sketches of Men and Manners, 

Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of eh and some Hints to 
Emigrants. By JOSEPH PHIPPS TOWNSEND. 

“One of the best books on the colony of New South Wales that 
has appeared. bd Far superior to the numerous sketches of 
the country and people by different visitors, who have recorded the 
results of their experience.”—Spectator. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, 


N ESSAY on the DISEASES of YOUNG 
WOMEN. By WALTER JOHNSON, M.B., Medical Tutor, 
Guy's Hospital. Price 5s., Cloth. 
“The subject is new and interesting, and it loses none of its 
—_ from the manner in which it is treated.” — Leamington 
‘ourier 
“ Apart from its scientific worth, the volume my be 
general interest. We can recommend Dr. Johnson’s 
sideration of parents.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 





read for its 
k to the con- 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, 
Just ready. 


E PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for the 
NUR! a" " EASY opirk in FRENCH for YOUNG. 

BEGINNERS. MONS. LE PAGE, Author of “L’Echo de 

~ “The rest ae &e. 

ingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. Longm: 

of daw’ ‘a List of Mons. Lx Pacn’s Wonks may be had “Gratis, 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Just ready. 
a FIRST STEP to FRENCH; 


ib) 7. and in b with, all French Grammars: 
being a Coll iliar Conversations, in French 
and in = showin a Parallel between the Pronunciation, Ety- 
mology, Accidence, an Idioms af the Parts of 8 h, in Both 
Languages, with G on a New Plan. By 
F. M. DE CHERVILLE. 


Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, and Messrs. Longman. 

















AUERBACH’S NEW WORK ON AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


NARRATIVE of EVENTS in VIENNA, 

from Latour to aon, (September to November, 
1848). By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. i by Joun Epwarp 
Tartoz. With an INTRODUCTION, a Review of the Causes 
which led to the Revolution, and an A. PE DIX, containing parti- 
culars relative to the Hungarians. 


“ N, A wo" 





of Mr. is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Austrian and Hungarian Revolutions.”—John Bull. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8.) JUNIOR ATLAS, 
With a Copious Index and 17 Maps, Price, bound, 5s. 
d UNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: Containin; Eoteeen Mars, finely Coloured, 


CORRECT ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS, 


RUSSELI’S MODERN ATLAS. 25 Maps, 
coloured, and index, 12s.; plain, 10s. half-bound. 


RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 22 Maps, 


coloured, and index, 12s.; plain, 10s. half-bound. 


RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL and MODERN 
ATLAS COMBINED. 47 Maps, royal 4to, coloured, and indexes, 
price €1 4s. half bound. 


OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS. In- 
perial 4to, thirty finely engraved Maps, with a copious index, price 
14s.; or coloured outlines, 18s ; or full coloured, 21s. half-bound. 

% . These Atlases are admirably suited for Teaching. They han 
every place of importance, with an index to find them, and they an 
perfectly correct. 


London: CRADOCK & CO., 48, Paternoster Row. 








SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
Epirsp sy Tuomas Bovan, 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
4 HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. 12th 
Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
by Gzorce Frost. 12mo, 6s. bound. 
EXERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS. With QUESTIONS 
for EXAMINATION, and an Appendix, by which the Constellations 
may be easily known. 15th Edition. 12mo, 6s. bound. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES on the GLOBES. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in ENGLISH HISTORY ani 
BIOGRAPHY. 5th Edition. 12mo, 4s. bound. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES on the NEW TESTAMENT; 
describing the Principal a in Judea, and those visited by 
St. Paul; and the Occurrences recorded in 
& - en Histories, With Maps. 6th Edition. 12mo, 5s. 64. 
oun: 


ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. 23rd Edition. 8d. 
London : Sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


13th Edition, with Additions 








MAUNDER’S FIVE POPULAR TREASURIES. 
New Editions, corrected and colored, price 10s. each work, feap. 8t0, 
cloth; or 12s. bound in embossed roan. 
HE TREASURY oan KNOWLEDGE, and 
Library of Refe F dium of Universal Knowledge, 
Ten shillings. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: con- 
prising above 12,000 Memoirs. Ten shillings. 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY : acopious Popular Encyclopedia. Ten shillings. 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Ont- 
= History; separate Histories of every Nation. Ten 
shillin, 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 
or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. Ten 
shillings. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
Just published, in 8vo, with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s., ¢ cloth. 


UTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By SIR 
JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., &c. &c. &c. 

“ We take our leave of this remarkable work, which we hold « 
— a doubt, the most remarkable of the works in which the la 
an of the heavens are descri r on 
phe. who are not mathematicians nor observers, aud recalle 
those who are.”—4: i 
“In the earlier portions more especially much new matter. i be 
troduced ..... . To all intents and purposes, indeed, * Outlines ® 
Astronomy must be conside:ed a new work,—s0 careful has os 
the revision, and of the original treati im “ 
numerous the additions ro it, and so important the new trains of 
quiry opened up.”—Ezaminer. i 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; and John Tay’ 











Now ready. 


ENJ AMIN FRANKLIN: his Autobiography; 
with a Narrative of his Public Life and Services. By ry rhe 
HASTINGS WELD. With numerous illustrations. 8vo. Price 





with a Copious I for the Use of Schools and =_— 
&e. 





Adam Scott, Charterhouse-Square, 


by A. Finpxar, Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Modern Atlas,” 
London: William Tegg and Co., Pancras-Lane, Cheapside. 


London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 
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THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


WILL BE PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 


I. 
LIEUT. THE HON, FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 
In 2 vols., with numerous Engravings, 
Five Years in the Pacific, 
By Li t the H ble FREDERICK WALPOLE, R.N. 





i. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOCHELAGA.” 


In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits of Jacques Quartier and 
General Wolfe, 


History of the Conquest of Canada. 
By the Author of “Hocugraca.” whanente 
111. 

In 8v0, with upwards of 50 Engravings, 
Wayside Pictures through France, 
Belgium, and Holland. 

By ROBERT BELL, Esq., 

Author of “ The Life of Canning,” “ History of Russia,” &c. 

Iv. 

In post 8vo, 


Tales Traditionary of the Two 


Rebellions in Scotland 
In 1715 and 1745. 
By A, D. FILLAN. 
v. 

In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c., 42s. neatly bound, 
Memoirs of the House of Orleans; 
Including Sketches and A di of 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS OF FRANCE DURING 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

By DR. W. COOKE TAYLOR, 


Author of “ Romantic Biography of tue Age of Elizabeth,” &c. 
[On Monday next, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Price One Shilling, 
LOUIS BLANC’S MONTHLY REVIEW, 


THE NEW WORLD 


OF POLITICS, ARTS, LITERATURE, AND SCIENCES. 
Published under his immediate inspection, and Edited by 
F. R. TREHOUNAIS. 


*.* To be continued Monthly, and p 
mdon and Paris, 


Tee 





1. 
In 2 vols. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Ifl. 
In 3 vols. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 
By Mrs. LOUDON, Author of “ First Love,” &e. 


Now ready at every Library, 


THE WOODMAN. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “ The Forgery.” 


“One of the very best amongst the best of Mr. James’s romances.” 
“re P Morning Herald. 
mtn, | ter Merwe 4 comparison with the very best of its pre- 


“From first to last in the author’s best manner. ”—Literary Gazette. 


THE RECTORY GUEST. 
By the Author of “Taz Gamsien’s Wire.” 


“ A powerful, affecting tale 
soul-subtie development of character.” —Jerrold’ 


full of passionate human struggles and 
's Paper. 


111. 
In 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
Past and Future Emigration. 
Edited by the Author of Frvz Years 1x Karrranann.” 


Ty Cc, NEWBY, 72, M 





Street, C: dish Square. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


I. 
EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. The 
Third Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


Il. 
TLAS to the EPITOME of ALISON’S 


HISTORY of EUROPE. Containing 11 coloured Maps, in 
crown 4to, price 7s. 


A TREATISE ON LAND SURVEYING. 
By JOHN AINSLIE. A new and enlarged Edition, embracing 
RAILWAY, MILITARY, MARINE, | GEODETICAL 8UR.- 
VEYING. By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A., F.R.A.S. Illus- 
trated by Thirty-two Engravings on Steel, by W. andA. K. Jounston, 
and One Hundred and Sixty-seven on Wood, by Branston. In 
demy octavo, price 21s. 
Iv. 
XTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 
With Notes and a Vocabulary. By SIR DANIEL K. SAND- 
FORD, Professor of Greek in the University of oe. A New 
Edition, thoroughly revised, in 12mo, price 6s. bound. 


v. 
By the same Author, 
ULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and 


ATTIC GREEK. To which is added a Short System of Greek 
Prosody. A New Edition, in 12mo, price 6s. 6d. bound. 


Vi. 
By the same Author, 


I NTRODUCTION to the WRITING of 
GREEK. For the Use of the Junior Greek Classes in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. A new Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


vil. 


ATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, 
M.A., F.R.8.8.L. and E., &c. &c., Honorary Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and Author of “ Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology,” &c. A New Edition, entirely re- 
written, price 1s. 
VII. 


Johnston's Physical Atlas. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, 


HE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Repucep rxom tur Epirron 1x Impertat Foto. 

By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.8, Geo- 
grapber at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. To form, when 
complete, & a handsome hie ow in Imperial Quarto. Parts I. to IV, 
are th .: 

I. —Geological Structure of the Globe. II. —Physical Chart of the 
Atlantic Ocean. ~ —Mountain Chains of Europe and Asia. IV.— 
Glacier Systems. V.—Mountsin Chains of America, VI.—-Phe- 
nomena of Voleanic Action. VII.—Physical Chart of the Indian 
Ocean. VIII.—Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean. 


1x. 
In foolscap, price 2s, 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 


AMERICA, for the Use of Schools. From the French of 
LAME FLEURY. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





Justjpublished. 
1 


OPULAR CHRISTIANITY, and its Transi- 

tion State, and Probable Development. By FREDERICK 
J. FOXTON, A.B., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire. Post 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


2. 
HE NEMESIS of FAITH. Second Edition. 
y J. A. FROUDE, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
With F bak by the Author. Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE LIFE of JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER. 
Second Edition. Compiled from Various Sources. Together 
- = Autobiography. ‘Translated from the German by MRS, 
1 vol., post Svo, cloth, with Portrait of Jean Paul. 

Price’ a 6d, 


4. 
HE SOUL; her SORROWS, & her ASPI- 
RATIONS, An Essay towards the Natural TT) of the Soul 
as the basis of Theology. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, for- 
merly Fellow of Balliol < College, Oxford. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





Just published, Second Edition, fep. Svo, 68. 


ONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING SPIRIT; 
and some MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. By SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, from the Author's MS., by Hznar 
Netson Coxenines, Esq., M.A. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS 


FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD, AND READERS 
AT HOME. 


1. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL-TALE; 


or, CONVERSATIONS in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, 
and ITALIAN. 5s. 


2. 

NORTH GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE. 12s. (A New Edition is 
Just Ready.) 

3. 


SOUTH GERMANY, BAVARIA, 
AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN & BAVARIAN 
ALPS, and the DANUBE. 10s. 


4. 
PAINTING—The GERMAN, FLEMISH, 
and DUTCH SCHOOLS. 12s. 


5. 


SWITZERLAND, the ALPS of SAVOY, 


and PIEDMONT. 10s. 


6. 
FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the 


FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRE- 
NEES. 12s. 


7. 
PAINTING—the FRENCH and SPANISH 
SCHOOLS. 128. 
8. 


SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, RONDA, GRA- 
NADA, CATALONIA, GALLICIA, ASTURIA, the BASQUES, 
ARRAGON, NAVARRE, and the PYRENEES. | 16s. 


9. 
NORTH ITALY, SARDINIA, GENOA, 


the RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, and TUSCANY. 12s. 
10. 


THE EAST, MALTA, the IONIAN 


ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and CON- 
STANTINOPLE,. 1is. 
ll. 


EGYPT, the NILE, ALEXANDRIA, 
CAIRO, the PYRAMIDS, and THEBES. 15s. 
12, 


NORTH EUROPE, DENMARK, NOR- 
WAY, SWEDEN, FINLAND, and RUSSIA. 2 vols. 12s. each, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





CHEAP EDITION OF BUXTON’S MEMOIRS, 
On August ist, Tainp Eprrion, post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


EMOIRS of SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
l BUXTON, Bart. By HIS SON, CHARLES BUXTON. 
Part 1. (To be completed in three Parts.) Formiog a Volume of 
Musrar’s Home anp Coronrat Liprary. 


The Selient poeee peony on sd been added 
o MR. M RRAY’S MONTHLY L 

LIVES ‘ot calves CROMWELL and some "BUNYAM. By 
Rosrrt Soutuery 

LIFE of SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Joun Barnow. 

LIFE ot CONDE me GREAT. By Logp a 

LIFE of LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. R. Guz 

AU OBIOGRAPHT of HENRY STEFFENS. "iow ~~ Si 

LIFE of SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rev. G. R. Gus 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK FOR LONDON. 
This day is published, 2 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
ANDBOOK for LONDON: Past and 
Present. By PETER CUNNINGHAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
This day is published, two vols., post Svo, 18s, 
A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. By SIR CHARLES 
LYELL, F.R.S., President of the Geological Society of London. 


Also, by the same author, with a large coloured Geological Map, an 
other Illustrations, two vols., post 8vo, 21s. 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, with 
Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, ana Nova 
Scotia. (Published in 1845.) 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 


This day, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 
prepared for the Use of Her Majesty's Navy, and adapted for 
Travellers in gene By Various Hans. Edited by SIR 
J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo, price 3a. 


OTES OF AN IRISH TOUR. 
By LORD JOHN MANNERS. 


In demy 810, price 7s., with Coloured ~nea 


"PAcTics FOR THE TIMES; as 
the Condition and of the DANGEROUS CL 
By JELLINGER C. SYMONS, Eeq., Barrister.at- =" 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter I. How to treat the Ailments of the People. 
— IL. Crimes and Criminals, with Statistics and Coloured 
] Diagrams, exhibiting Crimes and their increase in 
lifferent districts, and their relation to Population, 
Cosustion, Drink, Age, Sex, Education, &c. 
W be ) maya ong ~ ‘om Remedies for Crime. 
Eeuiiness 
Educational and. Industrial Farm Schools 
VL Kind ae og and aoe ootision for the tastes and 
wants Poor are 
Appendix, with copious Statierics, &e. 


A BOOK FOR PIC-NIC PARTIES. 


HE COUNCIL OF FOUR: A GAME at 
“ DEFINITIONS.” 
Edited by ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, Author of ‘Torrington Hall.’ 
Fourth Edition, price 1s. 
“What young ladies would call quite a love of a little book.” 
Weekly Times, 


OW TO STOP, AND WHEN TO STOP. 
Punctuation Reduced to a System. By WILLIAM DAY. 
Fifth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 

“ Acute in parts, and useful for more advanced students; that is, 
for such as have acquired the B ah my of English grammar. Some 
popular writers whom we could name would do well to spend a week 
over this volume. ia this age geen most useful things are often the 
last to be learned.”—-Athenaum. 

“The ee this little book is well deserved. = fairly fulfils, 
within a small space, the promise of its title.” —Globe. 








Just published, Second Edition, 2 vols., price 21s. 


ILITARY SERVICE & ADVENTURES 
in the EAST; ineluding Sketches vi the Campaigns against 
the Affghans in 1839, and the Sikhs in 1845 
. By Captain D. H. MACKINNON, te 16th Lancers, 
“Two light and attractive volumes, exhibiting a i & in = 
lighter passages, and in the more’ serious portions, 
petuous earnestness which pictures the scenes with ry Sealey "ot 
dramatic power.”—Athenaum. 


Just published, 1 vol. post 8v0, price 10s. 6d 


STUMBLE ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A Stony or rus Dar. By MARY ee 
“There is a tide in the affairs of m: 
Omitted, all the + ~e lads on * venanee 
itted, all the voyage of t le 
Is bound in chatlowa and in m 
Suaxsrzne. 
“The story is wrought out with considerable feeling.” —Athenaum. 
“ Anable and int tale, the characters truthfally drawn and 
well contrasted; we can hardly imagine so natural and forcible a 
picture of real life to be a first easay.”—Literary Gazette. 


NNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 
By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 
Portraits and ot 


rice Three Guineas, rofuely i a with 
Engravings on Steel, Wood Ston 
“Of the merits of the ‘Annals of the panne of 8 ea 
design and anseution, we cav speak highly. Mr. Sti 
pe Rg en ally easy, and sometimes forcible. 
is 


in,” both j in 
's style is 
e can hit 
almost in the spirit of Velazquez with his 
sted the entire Spanish school and all that 
— on the subject by Soccignon.t3) and has ~— 
one of the most he fine 
arts which our | has d (3) “we are bound . say of 
these spleadid volumes, that they deserve a place among the — 
elaborate and caretully written books which have appeared in this 


country for many years.”(4) 
(2) Literary Gazette. 
E O&O T H E N. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 
ook 8vo, ta 5s., with Illustrations; or elegantly whole 
“The best book of EastermTravel arto we know.”-— Ezaminer. 


DA MORTON 4 AND HER COUSINS; 
Or, SCHOOL-ROOM D. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s., or elegantly haere price 9s. 
2a mae fp co insignifeant, as that he can be sure his example can 


“Tt is full nce aader fe adventures : *. charactérs are such as 








(3) The Rambler. 
Hs} Fraser’s Magazine. 





fen A abe ot mae pt to the 
present, it bas the e highest recommendations: 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 


JOSEPH GUY’S POETICAL TASK BOOK, 
for Young Learners, selected chiefly from Modern British Poets, 
suitablots be committed to Memory by Yonth of both sexes in Schools 
and Families. Price only 1s. bound and lettered. (Ready. 

JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG 
CHILDREN, written ex ate for their use, and as an Introduction 
to Guy's First and Schoo Geographies, with 6 Maps on Steel and 2 
Wood Engravings. Price 94. bound; or 6d. in a stiff cover. 

*,* Tutor’s Questions and Exercises on the Maps are interspersed 
throughout the book, with 23 Lessons of Promiscuous Questions on 
the different Maps at the end. Also, by the same, 

GUY’S ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
in which Practical Illustration is in every step blended with Theory 
by Rules, Examples, and Exercises. 12th edition, 1s. 6d., red. 

GUY’S NEW EXERCISES in ORTHO- 
GRAPHY, with an Expositor, correcting the Spelling and explaining 
the Words. 14th edition, 1smo, price ls. bound. 

*,* A Key to the English G and O graphy, price 2s. 

GUY'S SYNTACTICAL EXERCISES, a 
5 nion to his Grammar. A new edition, now sold for 1s. bound. 

EY to ditto, 1s. bound. 

“GUY'S OUTLINES to WALKER’S 

THEMES and ESSAYS. 4th edition, 1Smo, price 1s. half bound. 


GUY’S NEW ARITHMETICAL PLAN; or, 
An Improred pea y me of Sachin, ee First Four Rules of Arith. 
metic, Simple an set of A 
and other ar Tables; the En lich Sovereigns from Egbert t 
a &c. The 9h aataatens al 18mo, 1s. bound.—A KEY to the 
same, Is. 








By JOSEPH GU GUY, Sen. 


GUY’S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MO- 
—_— and BRITISH HISTORY. With Tutor’s Questions. New 

nd enlarged editions, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. each volume, roan. 

*,* A Map of the Ancient World, neatly coloured, is now given to 
the “volume on Ancient History. 

GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 7 
new Maps by Becker. 20th edition, enlarged and thoroughly cor- 
rected, royal 18mo, price 3s. nd in red. A Key to the Problems 
and Questions, new edition, price 1s. ¢d. bound. 

GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. With Tutor’s 
oe at the bottom of each page, illustrated with 6 Maps, new 
and enlarged edition, price 1s. boun and lettered. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to Maps, finely coloured, price 5s. 

GUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 22nd 
edition, 12ma, 2s. bound. 

A KEY to the-above, vith th the Questions fully 
given. 6th edition, 4s. od Gound and 

GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC. In Script 
Type no Gon, Monies the ley 2. iy Cyphering Book and 

GUY’S COMPLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 
KEEPING, for Ladies’ and ‘Gentlemen's Schools. New edition 
corrected, royal 18mo, 1s. bound and lettered. 

GUY'S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. 
11th edition, on large 4to, post writing paper, 33. 6d.—A KEY, 6d. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 
with New Cuts after Harvey's Drawings. 86th edition, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
GUY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER, with many 
Cuts. 25th edition, 6d. half bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR, a 
Companion to his Spelling Book. 18th edition, price 1s. 6d. bound. 

GUY’S NEW BRITISH READER, with En- 
gravinge. 12th edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. roan lettered. 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Is. 


GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in 
PARSING, SYNTAX, &c. 9d. sewed, 1s. bound. 


GUY’S -PARENT’S FIRST QUESTION 
BOOK; or, Mother's Catechism of Useful Raoutete, with Cuts, new 
edition, with Vignette Frontispiece, price 9d. sewed, 1s. bound. 

GUY’S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and all Miscellaneous Subjects. With a 
Fron! iece Chart of History, 9th edition, 12mo, price 4s. 6d. roaa. 

GUY'S CHART of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, &c., on a Sheet. 6th edition, —— and thoroughly 
corrected, price 7s. On a roller, or as a book, 1 


GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 


Plates. 6th edition‘ corrected throughout, by Epwarp Rivpxs, Esq., 
Master of the al Naval Schooil, Greenwich. Royal 18mo, 5s. 
bound in roan and lettered. 


FERGUSON'S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC 
ae thie for Six Months, 6d,; for Three Months, 3d. 

*,* This little manual is the result of a most careful and practical 

= examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, France, and 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, Dialo 
in Short Sentences for very Young Sen. With 30 Cuts, dra’ 
and engraved by Harvey, 3s. roan lett 
BENTLEY’S BRITISH CLASS BOOK, 


cbiefly from Modern Classical Authors, in Prose and Verse. New 
edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. roan lettered. 





Londov: CRADOCK & CO., 43, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 


CLXXXI. 8vo, 6s. cn, 


TRANSPORTATION AS IT NOW IS. 
SHAKSPEARIAN CBITICS, puouten AND FOREIGN. 
DE TOC eras LOUIS 

DENNIS’S ETRURIA 

FREE TRADE. 

cones IGNATIANUM— THE SYRIAN Mss. 

SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR. 
TYNDALE’S SARDINIA THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 
AUSTRIA AND HUN 

MACAULAY’S Histo ‘OF ENGLAND 


SCRIPTURE "LANDS; 


Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Rev. W. i. Wwoopcock, 
M.A., St. Agnes, Nassau, New Providence. With 4 Illustrations, 
Post Bro, 10s. 6d. a 


7 S e 77 x 
SKETCHES in NEW ZEALAND, 
with PEN and PENCIL. By W. TYRONE POWER, DA. C6, 
From a Journal kept in that Country, from July 1846 to June 1843, 
Post 8vo, Illustrations, 12s. 

“Mr. Power’s journeys up rivers aud mountains, and in various 
directions across a trackless country, his intercourse with the natives, 
and the incidents of savage life which every now and then rose upon 
his course, are full of excitement, and bring out in their details an 
effective picture of the colony.”—Bentley's Miscellany. 


PSENPO KS PPE 


- 


being a 


early Reap. 
A HAND- BOOK of MODERN 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE: for the use of Schools and Private 
Families. By Mrs. FOSTER. Feap. 8vo. [On Wednesday next. 


v. 

The MODERATE MONARCHY; 
or, Principles of the British Constitution, described in a Narrative of 
the Life and Maxims of Alfred the Great and his Counsellors. From 
the German of Atzeat V. Hatter; with Notes and Additions, By 
FRANCIS STEINITZ. Post 8vo, with 2 Illustrations. 


LETTERS to a ‘YOUNG MASTER 
MARINER on some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the 
late CLEMENT LORIMER. A New Edition. 


A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 


por 8 containing tue Auth Greek Words soak by i See xn good 
authority; citing uthorities er Ren Ri 
Word wal ; © whe Ce etre ft od vg the 


or C of eac Word w irregular; and cheney 3 
Quantities of all docbeftl syllables, by Cc. YONGE, B.A, Small 
4to, uniform with Liddell and 's ‘ Lexicon.’ 


A COPIOUS & CRITICAL LATIN- 


ENGLISH ~er chiefly from the German-Latin Dictionaries 
of Dr. Freund. By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., Author of ‘A 
Complete Latin- Boplish and English-Latin Dictionary, * Beele- 
siastical Chronology,’ &c. Small 4to, uniform with Liddell and Scot's 
‘Greek Lexicon.’ 


_ MUSEUM DISNEIANUM : being 4 


of a Coll of Ancient Marbles, Bronzes, and various 
a Specimens of Ancient Art, i in the possession of JOHN — 
Engq., F.R.S., at tue Hyde, near Ing With 
and Wood Engravings. 1 vol. 4to, g 127 Il 











CONTENTS. 
Part I. Marbles. Comprising Fifty-nine Plates, chiefly Busts, with 
some whole-length Statues, and some Bas- relies. — 
Part 11. Miscelianeous Antiquities, chiefly in Bronze. Comprising 
Five Statues, many Lamps, Tripods, Patine, &c. 
Part III. Vases and Fictilia; which will be sold separately only to 
the purchasers of the First and Second Parts. 


From the ‘ Classical Museum,’ April 1849. 
Two 8 of the Museum Disneianum have now been brought 
before the public. They comprise nearly a hundred plates, and 4 yet 
larger enaiber of actual specimens; they are illustrated in & — 
which, every one must allow, gives ample evidence of the learning 
elegance of mind of their accomplished author. The fact of the valae 
an of these does not rest, as we wes 
on the opinion of their fortunate possessor alone—it is repeat 4 
borne out by some of the most competent judges of past and presen! 
times. The pub.ication of works like the one before us, is in ti 
country rare: contributions to classical ant .quity, whether as re = 
philology or archeology, are doled out by Englishmen with nigg® 
measure ; the supineness of the resident members of our Universi 
in these points, is as much a matter of proverb as of shame: ¥ x 
ever may be their differences in politica opinions, iv other respects, 
they almost all seem to agree in repudiating the Republic of — 
—they almost all seem determined not to shed a drop of ink ae 
support. But surely all these considerations, humiliating a8 they ot 
should but enhance our gratitude to Mr. Disney, and urge us, ! 
tenfold force, not to conclude our notice of bis work without than 
him niost sincerely for the really valuable contribution he 4 
to the etudy of art,—without congratulating him ou being the pot 
sessor of so choice and beautiful a collection,—and without expres 
an earnest hope that he may have health and strength be rably 
a t carry to its conclusion a work which he has so adm! 


“Santen: LONGMAN, BROWN, OWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 
Piet» capaci seein Nici be ner OWA Te ARE Se SRT TOSIN DERE SS So 
LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM FREELING. senna, of 
No. 300, Strand, (at the ce 0 AVILL, 
Street, Covent Garden,) and Published by him at the LITERARY 


GAZEITE OFFICE, No. 300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.— 
Saturday, July 21, 1849, 








